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TO THE SACRED MEMORY 
OF 

THE KINDLY THREE, 

THE EMINENT CRITIC, THE NOTABLE AUTHOR 

AND THE POPULAR ACTOR, 

AVHO, BELIEVING THAT THEY COULD DISCERN 

INDICATIONS OF EXCELLENCE 

IN THE WORK 

OF A YOUNG ASPIRANT, 

PERSONALLY UNKNOWN TO THEM, 

BESTOWED UPON IT THE HIGH COMMENDATION 

WHICH NOT ONLY KINDLED IN HIS HEART 

THE TORCH-LIGHT OF HOPE, 

BUT THROUGH MANY A WINDY AND DARK DAY 

HAS SERVED TO KEEP IT BURNING, 

THIS VOLUME OF VERSE, 

WHICH BUT FOR THEIR ENCOURAGEMENT 

WOULD DOUBTLESS 

NEVER HAVE BEEN ACCOMPLISHED, 

IS HUMBLY AND GRATEFULLY 

DEDICATED. 



PREFACE 



SOME OPINIONS, CRITICAL AND POETICAL, 
ON POETRY— 

The language of Fancy and Feeling 

Expressed in the music of words, 
The true heart of Nature revealing, 

In thrills from its tenderest chords, 

Thro the souls of the Poets, repeating ' 

In verse what would else be as fleeting 

As songs of the birds. 

10NCE heard an Artist say, with some warmth, 
' The kind of critic we want and would value is 
'one who, before he proceeds to form his own 
'judgment upon our work, would make some effort 
' to discern what we ourselves intended to express 
' thereby, and not censure us for failing to achieve what 
' we had no thought of attempting.' 

I hope and pray for such critics now. But, alas ! 
there are fashions and predilections in Art as well 
as Dress; and to be out of the fashion is almost as 
conducive to disregard, if not as productive of dispraise, 
in the one as in the other. Those who set the 
mode in either case may give scant regard to what 
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is not after their style. And they may — with bated 
breath I say it — even themselves be in error as to what 
is fittest, finest, best. 

Matthew Arnold, in the Preface to a Selection 
from his Poems, published in 1853, declaims forcibly 
against 'a class of critical data, everywhere current' 
in that day, 'having a philosophical form and air, 
'but no real basis in fact, which,' he affirmed, were 
' calculated to vitiate the judgment of readers of. 
' poetry, and to exert a misleading influence on those 
'who write it.' 

Referring to Menander's answer to a man who 
inquired as to the progress of his new comedy, of 
which he had constructed the action in his mind but 
had not written a single line, that ' he had finished it,' 
Arnold affirmed, that ' a modern critic would have 
' striven to impress upon the dramatist that the chief 
' merit of his piece depended on the brilliant things which 
' arose under his pen as he went along.' And he 
contends, ' I verily think that the majority of critics do 
' not in their hearts believe that there is such a thing as 
' a, total impression to be derived from a poem, or to be 
' demanded of a poet . . . well pleased if he gratifies 
' them with occasional bursts of fine writing and with a 
' shower of isolated thoughts and images.' 

' What the young writer wants,' concludes Mr. Arnold, 
' is a hand to guide him through the confusion, a voice 
' to prescribe to him the aim which he should keep in 
' view.' ' Such a guide,' he laments, ' the English writer 
' of the present day will nowhere find.' And he finally 
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confesses, ' How often have I felt, when reading words 
' of disparagement, that it is the uncertainty as to what 
' is really to be aimed at which makes our difHculty, not 
' the dissatisfactioil of the critic, who himself suffers from 
'the same uncertainty.' If this lament be justified, it 
would seem of vital importance that a writer, who is 
anxious to be justly criticised and rightly appreciated, 
should state with the utmost clearness his own aims 
and set forth frankly the rules which have guided him 
therein. 

Lord Lytton (' Owen Meredith ') once declared, in a 
critique upon ' A New Love Poet,' ' To me indeed it 
' seems that the fatal tendency of lyric poetry in our own 
' age and country, is to become more and more an 
' achievement of form and less and less an achievement 
' oi feeling ; and that criticism unconsciously encourages 
' the sentiment.' 

Matthew Arnold has given, in the aforesaid Preface, a 
useful corrective to this obvious error, by urging upon 
all young writers a strenuous and constant effort to 
attain three special excellences : namely, ' clearness of 
' arrangement, rigour of development, and simplicity of 
' style.' And Dr. George Macdonald, in one of his 
quaintly discursive but always interesting and instruc- 
tive romances (' Guild Court '), alleges ' simplicity and 
' directness ' to be ' chief qualities ' of ' true poetry.' 

One of the latest writers on the subject, Professor 
H. C. Beeching, ('Two Lectures introductory to the 
Study of Poetry '), after affirming that ' the most helpful 
aper^us unto Poetry are those which the poets them- 
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selves have given us, continues, 'Of them all none is 
' more helpful than that inspired parenthesis in which 
' Milton one day summed up its characteristics as 
' " simple, sensuous, passionate." ' And he adds, ' We 
' may presume that by his first epithet Milton intended 
'that simphcity which is another name for sincerity. 
' He meant that a poet must look at the world frankly 
' and with open eyes, with the spirit though with more 
' than the wisdom of a child.' 

One is very thankful to read this critical utterance 
at a time when childlike-ness seems to be widely 
confused with childish-ness, a vastly different condi- 
tion ; and Pessimism and Obscurantism appear to be 
growing more and more into favour with writers if not 
with readers. Yet so far back as the middle of the last 
century, Matthew Arnold, in the Preface to his Poems 
before referred to, quoted Hesiod's saying, ' The Muses 
'were born that there might be a forgetfulness of evils 
' and a truce from cares,' and recalled Schiller's message 
for his day and generation that ' There is no higher 
' problem than how to make men happy,' and ' The right 
' art is that alone which creates the highest enjoyment.' 

In a world of so much pain and sadness, 

' Where men sit and hear each other groan,' 

one would have thought that all who would serve 
their fellows in the sphere of Poetry and Art must 
ever be mindful of such apparent truisms. Yet, alas, 
they seem to have been more and more forgotten or 
ignored. 
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' The verse of the day is as dolorous as the fiction/ 
complains Mr. Andrew Lang, in Longman's Magazine. 
And Sir Walter Besant, in his peculiarly original and 
delightful romance ' The Bell of St. Paul's,' laments 
that there are no joyous songs written now-a-days, to 
inspire hope and gladness. How has this come to 
pass ? Who is to blame for it ? These are questions 
I do not presume to answer. But I may at least afBrm 
that throughout the whole course of my own efforts 
in this field I have striven earnestly to promote hope, 
cheerfulness and courage, to contribute, so far as in me 
lay, to the general happiness. 

I have also taken especial pains so to frame my 
verses, and express my meaning, that ' he who runs 
may read.' For by ' simplicity ' I think Milton, like 
Macdonald, intended not only ' sincerity,' as Mr. 
Beeching surmises, but also lucidity. I believe poetry 
would be much more appreciated and much more 
popular than it is, if it were less abstruse, indefinite, 
rhetorical, magniloquent, artificial ; if it were more 
simple, direct, spontaneous, lucid, natural ; if it dealt 
more with facts and realities. As Mr. W. L. Courtney 
lately declared, in a fine appreciation of Maeterlinck's 
' Life of the Bee,' ' the poetical rendering of facts 
' elucidated by science remains the most serious duty 
' of the poetry of the future.' I would merely add (as 
no doubt he would also) — facts which kindle emotion 
and are capable of being treated with lucidity, sim- 
plicity and directness, in a poetic form. 

The headmaster of one of our leading grammar- 
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schools writes me : ' Lucidity is one of the greatest 
• wants in our modern verse. The average man does 
' not pretend to care for poetry ; I suspect not one man 
' in ten reads it. And why ? Because it is not direct 
' or definite ; it is spoiled by artificiality, bombast or 
' nebulous ineptitude.' 

I am glad to be able to fortify myself against any 
cheap sarcasms, anent the simplicity of my own verses, 
by recalling the obiter dictum of the great Jeffrey 
himself, the dreaded Censor of the Edinburgh Review, 
who ' shook his head over Wordsworth's " Excursion," ' 
but who, in the eleventh volume of that famous 
periodical, laid it down as an axiom, that 'the end 
of Poetry is to please,' and that ' the name is strictly 
'applicable to every metrical composition from which 
' we derive pleasure without any laborious exercise of the 
' understanding.' 

Yet we would not have any to suppose that we 
consider poetry to be a simple and trifling, much 
less a ' childish ' matter. Let notable poets them- 
, selves bear witness to the contrary: — 
'Poetry is itself a thing of God,' 
cries the author of ' Festus ' ; and so indeed it is, 
in a sense — as also is prophecy. Indeed, the poet 
continues : — 

'He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesy do we become 
Like God in love and power.' 

One would be pleased to think this of some 
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contemporary poets, and to hear them so express 
themselves ; but we do not seem to be much clearer 
in our minds as to what is the essential element of 
poetry. Byron's rhapsody gives us a little more 
insight : 

' What, then, is poesy but to create. 
From over-feeling, good or ill, and aim 
At an external life beyond our fate; 
Bestowing fire from heaven, and then, too late. 
To find the pleasure given repaid with pain ? ' 

' The spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings ' 
is Wordsworth's definition of true poetry ; which, he 
considered, 'takes its origin from emotion recollected 
in tranquillity.' His friend Coleridge speaks of it 
as ' the blossom and fragrancy of human knowledge, 
human passions, human thoughts ' ; and again, as 
' the best words in the best order.' But all such 
explanations, as Professor Beeching intimates, leave 
something to be desired. 'The Father of criticism,' 
as Johnson styled Aristotle, denominated poetry, 
reyyv fUiMrjriKri, an imitative art, apparently over- 
looking the fact that all Art is essentially imitative, 
being creative only in its methods of treatment. 
Some quote Plato in support of their contention that 
the essential attribute of poetry is fiction or feigning. 
Shakespeare seems to have had this idea in his 
mind when he makes Touchstone say to Audrey : 
' The truest poetry is the most feigning.' But the 
fool's dictum will hardly serve any more than the 
philosopher's : All writers of fiction are not poets. 
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and all poetry is not feigning. On the contrary, 
Campbell confidently affirmed that 

'Poetry is the Eloquence of Truth.' 

The present Laureate, while taking exception to 
Matthew Arnold's casual definition of poetry as 
'a criticism of life,' has bidden us rather regard it 
as ' a transfiguration of life ' — a much more appro- 
priate description. And Professor Beeching claims 
for it, in his aforesaid Lectures, a similar function : 
namely, 'the power of viewing things and people 
'out of the association in which the rest of mankind 
' habitually view them.' And he considers that ' in 
'this way the poets interpret the world to us, and 
' they also interpret us to ourselves.' 

At the beginning of this Preface I have tried to 
express in verse my own idea as to what poetry is ; 
more briefly I would attempt to define it as the 
metrical expression of mental feelings, or in two words, 
as emotion crystallized. 

S. B. 
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' Every tragedy has scenes and manners, a story and a 
melody, and likewise sentiment. But the chiefest of these 
is the combination of the incidents. The end of Tragedy 
does not consist in imitating manners, but in the action and 
the story .... without Action Tragedy cannot exist. If any 
one places in a continuous series moral sentiments and speeches 
merely, he will not produce a tragedy .... the story is the 
principal part and, as it were, the soul of Tragedy; but the 
manners are next in rank, and thirdly the sentiment.' 

Aristotle. 



'How potent a faculty is the endowment of the dramatist 
which can pierce through human appearance to its essential 
qualities, can conceive by a sure instinct how, in given circum- 
stances, the given character must act, and can represent it 
to us, because it is vivid to him, in all the verisimilitude of 
essential detail.' 

Professor Beeching. 
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KING AND CARDINAL 



ACT I 

(Scene. — The Gardens of Windsor Castle in the i6th 
Century, with the River Thames in the background. 
Castle, R. Terrace and steps, c. Rustic seats round 
trees, l.c. and r.c.) 

(Time. — Evening; moon shining r.) 

{The young Earl of Surrey discovered standing, l.c.) 

Enter Lord Percy Hotspur and Sir Henry Norreys, 
who pause near seats, r.c, and Hotspur points to 
Surrey with a gesture- of amusement. 

Surrey (soliloquising). How sweet to poets and to 
sons of toil 
This calm, cool, twilight hour of truce between 
Contending Day and Darkness, when the Moon 
Leads forth the shining sentinels of Night 
And sheds the lustre of her silvery sheen 
Around each rugged steep, till wearied Earth 
Relaxes into smiles, e'en as the face 
Of some stern soldier when, at eventide, 

5 
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He nears his home, and his expectant wife 
Greets him with lovelight beaming from her eyes. 

Percy {advancing). Thou'rt full of idle fancies, Hal, 
more fit 
Methinks for women-folk. A soldier's son 
In such a scene as this should rather say : 
How grand these stately towers and massy waHs, 
These frowning forts and princely palaces, 
Wherein since Merlin by his magic art 
Upraised them for King Arthur and his knights 
Have England's monarchs held their sylvan Court. 

Surrey. Methinks these pleasant gardens and green 
woods. 
These rippling floods and fern-clad river banks, 
Where now the dappled deer come down to drink 
And the white swans are slumbering peacefully, 
Should charm one more. What think you, Norreys ? 

NORREYS. I ? 

What charms me most is not those massy walls. 
Nor aught without them, but a maiden fair 
That bides within them. Do thou walk with us. 
And I will give thee, while I tell her charms, 
Fit subject for thy muse. 
Percy. I pri'thee, nay ; 

Or I must e'en forswear your company : 
Two love-sick gallants sighing in mine ears 
Would make me also mad. Come thou away, 
Lest thou be worse infected by this bard, 
Prefer, like him, a goose-quill to thy lance, 
Think a girl's simper hath more charm in it 
Than a gay soldier's song ; and — dreadful fate — 
Delight in moonshine and grow lunatic. 
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Away, Hal Norreys ! and beware of him ! 

We must avoid thee, Surrey, till thou cast 

Thy goose-quill to the flames and wield the lance : 

Thy poesie is posset stuff for girls, 

Not meat for full-^rown men. 

Come, Norreys, come ; 
•Let us unto the tilt-yard. 
Surrey. So you both 

Shall do me double service, taking each 
The other from me. I am grateful, sirs. 
Norreys. We quit you, and are both well quit of you. 
[Exeunt Percy and Norreys, l. 
Surrey. Now I can con my lines to Geraldine. 
(takes out his tablets and reads) 
' Give place, ye lovers herebefore, 
That spend your boasts and brags in vain ; 
My lady's beauty passeth more 
The best whose charms your praises gain 
Than doth the sun the candle-light, 
Or brightest day the darkest night.' 
Enter Will Somers, the Court fool, and Patch, Jester 
to the Cardinal, arm-in-arm, r. They make a bow of 
mock humility to Surrey, WiLl Somers removing 
Patch's hat and Patch lifting Will's and gravely 
returning each to its proper owner's head. Surrey 
smiles at them and then glances agen * at his tablets 
and sighing walks on into the gardens, l. 
Patch {pointing with his thumb over his shoulder). 
Our young prince-poet is in love, methinks. 

* See note on p. 22. Why the particle agen should ever have 
been spelt or pronounced similarly to the two words a gain is a 
puzzle — especially in verse where rhymes in en are so few. — S. B, 
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Will. Why think you so, good clown ? 

Patch. Why, Master Fool, 

He looks distraught and sheepish ; mutters oft, 
Like some poor simpleton, sighs deeply — thus — 
And casts his eyes up meekly to yon moon, 
As tho his lady's face were imaged there. 

Will. Better for him mayhap if she were there. 

Patch. Marry I a reason, fool ? 

Will. Reason enough. 

The further off men are from women, clown, 
The better for their peace. An I could choose, 
I'd have the whole sex banished to the moon : 
Then were there peace on earth. 

Patch. Gra'mercy, fool ! 

Thou art a very monster of a man I 
To banish the whole sex I 

Will. There's nothing less 

Would keep men safe from them. , 

Patch. I take you not. 

Will. Why, look you, clown, 'tis thus: a man's two eyes. 
Which know not they see double, make him think 
Some woman wondrous fair, which when she sees 
She strives to make him deem her sweet as fair ; 
Then there's no peace for him till they be wed ; 
And after that thou know'st there's peace no more — 

Patch. Most wise philosopher. If thou dost think 
To grow fantastical I'll leave thee straight. 
I've always found a woman sweet enuff,* 
And peaceful, till the thunder of my wrath 
Hath turned her sour — a trifle tart, mayhap. 
When need was none : yet e'en a pinch of salt 
* See note on page 22. — S. B. 
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Gives flavour ofttimes to an ill-made dish. 

Good Master Will, I pri'thee, take a wife. 
Will. Whose wife ? Thine own ? 
Patch. Nay, nor no other man's. 

But choose thou for thyself among the maids — 
Will. There's one choice maid I wot of, I could choose. 

An she would choose to let me have my choice. 
Patch. Good ! Very good. Her name. Sir Fool ? 

Her name ? 
Will. Dost see a lady, clown, in yonder walk ? 
Patch. Which lady ? For methinks I can see two — 

There's Mistress Anne Boleyn and she they call 

' Fair Geraldine.' — 

But which ? 
Will. Whiche'er you please : 

None need ask questions who can take their choice. 

They come this way — You'd best begone, good clown, 

To bear your great lord Cardinal's red hat,* 

Or, if he ride, to lead his ass for him. [Exit, r. 

Patch. Ay, I would lead his ass, or bear his hat. 

Or kiss the very latchet of his shoes. 

If my good lord so willed. For he hath shown 

To his poor fool no little kindliness. 

[Exit, following. 
Enter Anne Boleyn, l., leaning on the arm of Lady 

Elizabeth Fitzgerald, better known as ' The 

Fair Geraldine.' 
Ger. Tell me, dear Anne, what secret witchery 

* This is inserted by poetic license (and to satisfy the eye 
of a modern playgoer in Scene 2 of Act IV.) ; but as a matter 
of strict chronology, cardinals did not receive the red hat till the 
Council of Trent, twelve years after Wolsey's death. — S. B. 
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Thou learnedst in that naughty Court of France 
That doth so charm thy suitors ? 

Anne. . ' Witchery ? ' 

Nay, 'tis but novelty ; mine is the last 
And newest face at Court ; and — may I speak 
Quite plainly, sweetheart ? (Lady Ger. nods assent.) 

'Tis perchance that I 
Am not so docile, so submissive, tame, 
As some fair tassel-gentils * to the hand 
That chains while it caresses. If the men 
Do seem to court me, 'tis because I flout 
And laugh at them, make fun of their devoirs, 
And treat their pretty speeches with disdain. 
Too easy caught is e'er too easy prized : 
The siege, methinks, of that weak citadel 
A woman's heart doth ever please a man 
More than the holding of it. 

Ger. Ah, alas 1 

I could not keep my heart against one swain. 
While thou dost bar a dozen. 

Anne (laughing). Well, i' faith, 

I could not entertain them all at once, 
Tho I am called large-hearted — by my friends. 
But who may be the dozen ? 

Ger. You know well. 

Anne. Yet tell me, coz. 'Tis said that lookers on 
See most of every game. Who are the twelve ? 

Ger. First, there is that gay knight. Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

Anne. Oh, he was my boy-love, long years ago 
At Hever. And then he's a poet, girl. 

Ger. Is he the less a lover, sweet, for that ? 
* A tame falcon used in hawking. 
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Anne. Ay, less to me by, say — one twentieth part : 
A poet loves all womenkind alike 
That are well-favoured, and do smile on him. 
He loves me as he loves the moon and stars 
And all things that are pleasing in his sight. 
Who else ? 

Ger. Sir Henry Norreys — 

Anne. Oh he loves 

His horse, his hound, his hawk — a hundred things. 
Is there yet one ? 

Ger. One ! ay^Lord Percy. What say you to him ? 

Anne. Lord Percy. Yes, he's handsome, courtly, brave, 
Lordly of look and speech, as well as name. 
But he loves some one far more than poor me. 

Ger. More ! Who can that be ? 

Anne. My Lord Percy loves 

With all his lordly heart and noble mind 
The one he deems the fittest i' the world. 

Ger. Whoe'er can that be, Anne ? 

Anne. Himself, sweetheart. 

So now, I pri'thee give me truer swain. 

Ger. Well, will his Grace content thee ? 

Anne. What ! The King ? 

I might awhile content him, but be sure 
No other woman's spouse contenteth me. 
And dost thou think I would supplant the queen. 
My good kind mistress ; break her heart perchance ? 
Beshrew me, nay, I'd rather die a maid, 
And love — as doth Lord Percy — but myself. 

Ger. And me ? Oh, s\ire you love me, don't you, Anne ? 

Anne. Thee, child ? Ay, more than all of them, good 
sooth. 
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I love thee most as well as Surrey doth.* 
Come let us sit awhile in yonder bower, 
And thou shalt sing me one of his sweet songs. 
I know thou hast them all by heart — as he 
Methinks will soon have thee. 
Ger. Whate'er he hath 

Thou surely hast me wholly, heart and all ; 
Thou art to me soul-sister and best friend. 
Anne. Then kiss me, pretty one, and come and sing. 
Ger. There's one for thee and one for Surrey, sweet. 
Anne. I'll give it for thee to the handsome youth, 

When next I meet him. 
Ger.' Thou hadst better not. 

I'll ne'er forgive thee, else, thou wicked one. 
Anne. Why, here he comes ; and scribbling verses too ! 
I'll wager every feather in my cap 
Against a single ringlet of thy hair 
That I can name the subject of his song. 
Ger. Then stay and tell him so ; but spare the kiss. 

[Exit, L. 
Enter Surrey, c, with tablets in his hand; continues 

reading as to himself. 
Surrey. ' Learn, all ye lovers, proud and bold, 
When she had fashioned Geraldine, 
Dame Nature lost the perfect mould 
And never more shall it be seen. 

Long hath she mourned in grief and pain 
She could not make the like again.' \ 
Anne. I see my lord of Surrey courts the muse. 

* See note on p. 40, Act II. 

t This and the preceding stanza are Surrey's own, slightly 
modernised. — S. B. 
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Is't but a vesper hymn or rhyme of love 
Thou writest ? Master Skelton, poet laureate, 
And thy young rhyming friend, Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
Will soon be jealous of thee, I suspect. 

Surrey (bowing to Anne). Not half so much as are 
thy friends of thee, 
Fair cousin, who doth daily add one more 
To thy long list of jealous servitors. 

Anne {smiling). Have I so many ? Well, of this be 
sure ; 
I ever loved my gentle cousin Surrey ; 
I hope he counts himself my servitor. 

Surrey. In all things, rest assured. 

Anne. Then I do charge 

Thee on thy knighthood guard my bosom friend, 
Fair Geraldine, beside the river-bank, (points off^u) 
While she completes the task of high emprise 
That brought us hither. 

Surrey. ' Task of high emprise ' — 

What may that be, fair mistress ? 

Anne. Dost thou see 

Those swans upon the river ? Dost thou know 
They were a love-lorn youth and maiden once. 
By a stern father's curse and magic spells 
Changed into feathered birds ? So she and T 
Come nightly here to feed them. Do thou guard 
Fair Geraldine, as she communes with them, 
While I stay here alone and meditate 
How I may best escape like tragic fate. 

Surrey. I see one comes this way would be right glad 
To sit alone here — in thy company, 
If I mistake not ; so I leave thee, Anne. 
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Enter Lord Percy, r. 
Percy. Nay, Surrey, do not go — not yet awhile. 

Or if thou goest, leave thy poet's lute 

Behind thee, and entreat the Muses all 

To give me inspiration like to thine, 

That I may touch the hard heart of this maid. 
Surrey. Why, Hotspur, thou didst ever flout the 
Muse 

And jeer at me for folly ; bid me cast 

My goose-quill to the flames and wield a lance ; 

For ' poesie was posset stuff for girls. 

Not meat for full-grown men.' 
Anne (laughing). Ha ! good my lord ! 

There spake the soldier and the nohle-man. 

I too say poesie is only meet 

For love-sick swains ; and I — tho but a girl — 

Will none of it. 
Surrey (smiling). Thou seest, friend, my lute 

Will not avail thee. I'll go fetch thy lance. 
Anne. Ay, cousin, to the tilt-yard straight ; proclaim 

A tourney 'twixt this stalwart lord and me. 

I pri'thee but secure me a good steed, 

And lance a trifle lighter than his own, 

And I'll not fear to front him. 
Surrey {going). So you shall. 

But first I go to play the sentinel. \_Exit, l.u.e. 
Percy. Methinks 'tis I should fear. Ere I could put 

My lance in rest those two dark eyes of thine 

Would pierce me to the heart. I would confess 

On bended knee, thou art my conqueror. 

Anne, sweetest torment, dearest enemy, 

I love thee as my soul ; I swear it, thus (kneels) — 
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Be no more cruel to me. Those ripe lips 

Were made for sweeter things than jibes and jeers. 

Say thou'lt but take me for thine own true knight, 

And I will live or die for love of thee — 

If thou'lt love me a httle. 
Anne (relenting). And the Earl — 

The proud Earl of Northumberland, my lord ? 

What think you he will say ? Report affirms 

He hath a lady chosen for thee now. 

Of lineage more fitted to thine own. 
Percy (rising). The Earl, my father, knoweth all my 
mind 

In that case. I must love before I wed. 

Look you I The Cardinal Wolsey comes this way. 

He speaks himself my friend. If I should ask 

That with my father he would plead my cause, 

May I say thine as well — thy cause and mine ? 
Anne. If thou wilt say it — if thy sire consent — 

Then I will say it too — thy cause and mine. 
Percy (drawing her to him). Mine own dear love ! 
Anne (holding back). Nay, sir ; I said but if— 
Percy. Thy hand on it at least (kisses her hand). 

My own sweet Anne. 

[Exit Anne, l., smiling back at him. 
Enter Wolsey, r. 
Wolsey. What, my Achilles ! Hotspur ! Knightliest 
knight 1 

A.-dallying with maidens ! Sure I saw 

A petticoat whisk past thee there anon ? 
Percy. My good lord Cardinal, you bade me once 

Look on you as a friend. Just now I need 

The friend that thou of all men best couldst be, 
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To plead my cause with Earl Northumberland. 
WoLSEY. What cause ? 
Percy. My father, as thou knowest well, 

Hath moved me oftentimes to make my suit 

To one I cannot love. Now what I lack 

Is some good puissant friend to move my sire 

That he will let me wed where much I love, 

And would fain hope, am loved. 
WoLSEY. The lady's name ? 

Percy. 'Tis my lord Norfolk's niece, sweet Anne 

Boleyn. 
WoLSEY. So, so I Hath that arch jade bewitched 
thee too. 

As well as thy liege lord ? Thou art too late. 
Percy. Too late ! 
WoLSEY. The King himself makes ardent suit 

To Mistress Anne. 
Percy. The King I Thou'rt jesting now "I 

A murrain on all jests, lord Cardinal ! 

I am in earnest and, what's more, in love. 

Wilt thou assist me ? 
Wolsey. Gladly, if I could, 

Most gladly — but I am in earnest, too. 

Would that his Grace were jesting — but alas ! 

He also is in earnest, more — in love. 

And with the same sweet wench. 
Percy. Nay, by the Rood, 

I will not credit it. 
Wolsey. Would I did not 1 

Percy. But, Cardinal, — the Queen I — No, no. 'Tis 
false ! 

And if it were not false 'twere infamous. 
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Anne to be light-o'-love to any man ! 
I will not think it. Tho his Grace be King 
She will not be his plaything, his — no, no. 
It cannot, shall not be. Dost hear me, priest ? 
I say it shall not be : Anne, beauteous Anne, 
Bright, sparkling, scornful Anne, become a toy ! 
Aha ! ha ! ha ! I pri'thee laugh with me 1 
WoLSEY. Would I could laugh 1 
Percy. Thou dost believe it ? Ha ! look there 1 'Tis 
she, 
With Lady Geraldine, young Surrey's love. 
They're much together. I will to her now. 
WoLSEY {peremptorily). Stay ! 
Percy (in amaze). Wherefore, Cardinal ? 
WoLSEY. What wouldst thou do ? 
Percy. Tell her what thou hast said. 
WoLSEY. And then — ? 

Percy. Why then — 

I'll look to see her scorn of such a thing. 
And list to hear her speak it. 
WoLSEY. Ah, young sir ! 

You are in love, and love was ever blind, 
Blind and too daring. But if you should live 
By prudence and good fortune to attain 
To such an age as mine, you then will know 
That women who will treat what kings can give 
With scorn, are not of earth nor on this earth — 
Go take your message, but with caution, sir ; 
And then go take yourself away from Court 
To your good father. 
Percy. Never. 

WoLSEY. If you,'re wise 

2 
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And prudent, and would save your handsome head, 
You will do what I say — mark you, my lord. 
You will do what I say — if you are wise. 
Percy. Lord Cardinal, I tell you to your face — 
WoLSEY. Go, take your message, sirrah ; then go hence 
Straight to Northumberland — or, by the Rood,' 
Your lofty head, like reckless Buckingham's, 
Will roll on Tower Hill. 

(Percy half-draws his sword) 
{changing his tone). 'Tis as your friend 
I speak thus plainly, tho you anger me. 
Think you the King will brook your rivalry, 
Who will not heed my counsel in this thing ? 
I've tried in vain to turn his mind from it. 
Send Anne to me. 

[Percy thrusts his sword back into the 

scabbard and exit, l. 
Certes, I like the youth 
The better for his courage. He's the first 
That has not quailed before me since I stept 
Out on the open platform of my power 
As the King's sole adviser. Buckingham 
Knew not my power, nor me, until he fell ; 
But e'en his gory head could not appal 
This Hotspur. 'Tis a hrave and handsome youth ! 
And for his own sake he must hence at once. 
Were he to front his Grace as he did me 
A moment since, with slaughter in his eye. 
He'd rouse the slumbering lion in the King 
Till only blood could still him. 

So ! The maid 
Comes hither and comes softly, timidly, 
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With downcast eye and fluttering anxious mien. 
Can this be the proud scornful Anne Boleyn ? 
Enter Anne, l. 

Anne. My good Lord Cardinal — {pauses and looks up 
at him anxiously) 

WoLSEY. Well, Mistress Anne ? 

Anne. Lord Percy bade me come and seek you here. 
You had some message for me — of what kind 
He would not say, but he seemed troubled much. 
My lord, he spake to me erewhile of you 
As one who seemed his friend. He had high hopes 
Of what your grace might do for him. I too 
Would plead for him — that is, sir, for his wish — 
That he may find in thee a strong true friend. 

WoLSEY. I am indeed, dear child. Lord Percy's friend, 
And as his friend have counselled for his good' 
That haughty soul of his. Be seated, Anne. 
I've counsel for thee too which may not seem 
At first what thou wouldst choose; yet if thou 

wilt 
Be prudent and be well-advised, methinks 
Life hath much now of its best gifts for thee. 
Thy charms of face and form and witty speech 
Have even won upon his Grace the King, 
As well as these young gallants, who perchance 
Have filled thine ears with pretty — compliments. 
The King would give thee less than one of them, 
In some sort — but with all else that a king 
Can please the woman who hath won his heart 
Will Henry dower thee — if thou wilt give 
Him love for love and — thine own heart for his. 

Anne. And thou, my lord, a cardinal, a priest 
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Of our most holy Church, dost counsel me 
In this most strange emprise ? 

WoLSEY. Nay, thou canst have 

A better counsellor — thine own wise heart. 
Our liege lord is not happy with the Queen, 
Whom his stern father's will, not his own choice, 
Incited him to wed, as thou dost know. 

Anne. Is she then aught the less his lawful wife ? 

WoLSEY. Nay, that is not a question thou and I 
Can profitably treat of. Howsoe'er 
It standeth, unto Catherine, as the queen, 
He doth and will pay rightful deference ; 
But his heart's fervent love he gives to thee. 

Anne. I grieve to hear it. Were he free to give 
And I to take of him so great a gift, 
I were no woman were I not indeed 
Beholden, much beholden, to his Grace. 
But as he is not free, nor am I free, 
I cannot take it, nor make that exchange 
Of heart for heart he asks for. 

WoLSEY. Thou not free ! 

What mean you, lady ? 

Anne. I have pledged my word 

To my lord Percy that in case his sire 
Consenteth to the match I too — consent. 

WoLSEY. And nothing that his Grace can offer you 
Will change your mind in this ? 

Anne. Nothing, my lord. 

Were Percy Hotspur but a peasant lad, 
With only his two hands to earn our bread. 
Not all that yon great palace holds could tempt 
Me to forsake him, while I had his. love, 
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sir, Lord Cardinal, befriend us both. 
Tliou art so puissant with his Grace the King. 
His fancy soon will pass. Appeal to him, 

1 pray you, to the nobler part of him. 

With thine own nobler part. A king should 

scorn — 
And such a king — to sully by ill deeds 
The pure white ermine of his royal robe. 
What is one woman's love to that wide wealth 
Of true affection which his people all 
Have shown King Henry ? Bid his Grace be true 
To his own royal heart and royal spouse, 
And to his people's love ; and so I too, 
Who now am conscious of some inward shame 
For what mine ears have heard, shall think agen* 
Of my good lord the King with loyal pride. 
WoLSEY. My heart, dear lady, doth indeed approve 
All thou hast nobly said. Would that I might 
Speak all my present thoughts — But I am let. 
In many ways, sore let. Lord Percy's sire 
Hath bade me bend him to his settled will 
That he should wed elsewhere. Judge then what 

chance 
The young man hath to gain that free consent 
You wisely made condition of your own. 
I know the Earl Northumberland full well, 
His word was given to the lady's sire 
Long since ; and naught on earth would make 
him change. 
Anne. Then something not of earth may hap to change 

* See notes on pp. 7 and 22. — S. B. 
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His will or him. 'Tis ill, I know, to count 
Upon another's death. But he is old ; 
And I and Percy are both young enuff* 
To wait till it please Heaven to bend or break 
The old man to its will. Now with your leave 
I must go tend the Queen, ere she retire ; 
And so bid you good e'en. [Exit Anne, r. 

WoLSEY. Good e'en to you. 

r faith this maid by her true womanhood 
Hath put me to the blush. I would his Grace 
Himself had heard her plead that he would let 
The nobler part of him assert its power 
O'er what is baser. It were well perchance 
If I had oftener made like strong appeal. 
Should Heaven but smile upon my present hopes, 
To mount the Papal Chair, be Pope of Rome, 
To reach a place whence no man's wrath can 

move — 
I too will then, in all I do or say. 
Be ruled but by the nobler part of me. 
Then, then, at last, I shall be free to work 
All that I would ! Then will I cast aside 
All craft and guile, all mean and worthless tools. 
And work my will with equity and truth. 
I'll purge the leprous Church of her disease, 

* I hope the reader and the critic will pardon the spelling 
here. It is part of an effort begun by Bryant in America and 
Tennyson in England, and in which I desire to take my small 
share, to simplify our needlessly complex language. The half- 
dozen different pronunciations of words in ougA are the puzzle 
and despair of children and foreigners, and well they may be. 
Tennyson has rendered a distinct service to the language by 
always spelling //ow as here printed. — S. B. 
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And make her priests reform their slothful lives. 
I'll stablish seats of learning thro the earth, 
And send forth holy men to heathen lands 
To spread Christ's Kingdom. 

I will raise once more 
The contest 'twixt the Crescent and the Cross. 
Henry hath often talked of Palestine : 
It was his youthful dream to one day lead 
An English army to the Holy Land, 
And free the sacred sepulchre from Satan. 
Francis shall aid him and the Emperor Charles, 
Whose arms shall win back Israel to the Lord. 
And men shall know that Wolsey did all this — 
Wolsey the low-born Ipswich peasant's son, 
Who helped of none, save Heaven, hath raised 

himself 
To rule a Kingdom — aye and rule o'er kings ; 
And shall rise higher yet — to rule the world. 

Curtain. 
END OF ACT I. 



ACT II 

Scene I. (The Cardinal's Rooms at Windsor.) 

WoLSEY discovered standing by his Secretary, Cavendish, 
who is seated at a table writing. 

WoLSEY (looking at paper in his hand). This Card'nal 
College swallows up great sums ; 
But it shall pay me well and keep alive 
My name and fame for ever. The young hearts 
That freshly gather unto Oxenford, 
To learn the wisdom of the age, must ask 
Their fellow-students which great Cardinal 
Built for their use so grand an edifice. 

(to Cavendish) 
Write thou to Cassilis in Rome to get 
The fittest manuscripts that gold can buy 
For teaching this New Learning* and to send 
Them straight to Master Dean. 
Enter a Page, l. 

Page. An't please your Grace. 

His Eminence the Bishop of Bayonne, 

' I.e., the study of Greek literature, made popular by Erasmus 
at both the English Universities, but strongly opposed by many 
and denounced under this term. The King warmly supported 
its advocates. 
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Ambassador of the King and Court of France, 

Desires an audience. 
WoLSEY. Ha ! That is well. 

Bid the Lord Bishop enter. 

{The Page throws wide the doors.) 
Enter the Ambassador, c. 
WoLSEY (advancing and kissing him). For your own 

And for your Royal Master's sake, my lord, 

You are right welcome. 
Ambas. Ah, Lord Cardinal f 

You always are so gracious. 
WoLSEY (pointing to a seat). May it please 

Your lordship to be seated. 
Ambas. (indicating the Secretary's presence). Is it not 

That I do interrupt you ? 
WoLSEY. , Nay, my lord. 

I was but sending a despatch to Rome 

For some Greek manuscripts which the good Dean 

Of my new Cardinal College asks of me. 

You know our King delights in helping on 

John Colet and his party, who make much 

Of their Greek authors. Once when Henry heard 

A bishop rate Erasmus for a fool. 

That he should make so much of a dead tongue, 

His Grace replied to him, ' The beetle. Sir, 

Must not flout at the eagle.' 
Ambas. He was right. 

Erasmus is a man of lofty soul. 

Of high attainments in the classic tongues, 

And modern learning. 
WoLSEY. But this craze of his 

And our ex-tutor, Tyndall, and some more, 
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To give the Scriptures to the peasantry, 

Shows somewhat of the fool. If we should make 

The common people think they know as much 

As we ourselves, how shall our wisdom rule ? 

There's nothing makes dull men more obstinate 

Than doth a little learning ill bestowed. 

But to more weighty matters. — I rejoice 

That this New Learning doth attract our King ; 

With his approval I can now reform 

The monasteries, oust all lazy drones 

And in their stead place holy garrisons 

Of wise and sober and God-fearing men, 

Fit to train Enghsh youth. This long hath been 

My dream and purpose. But those unfit men, 

The curse of Christendom, who care for naught 

Save life's base pleasures and their slothful ease, 

Have long withstood us. You, no doubt, in France 

Have the like hindrances to overcome. 

But this alliance 'twixt our Court and yours, 

That both our kings desire, will strengthen both. 

And set us free for many a fruitful work. 

How soon, think you, will Francis and his Court 

Send us their formal sanction to the bond 

'Twixt our fair Princess Mary and his son ? 

Ambas. My royal master ofttimes hath conferred 
With his advisers on the match proposed — 

WoLSEY. What need for that ? 

Ambas. The Bishop of Tarbfes * 

Hath raised a grave objection : he declared 
The dispensation granted to your king 

* Or Tarbes. Printed Tarbes in Froude's History, vol. i., 
p. 254.— S. B. 
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To wed his present wife was null and void, 

As ultra vires ; that he was at Rome, 

When it was asked for ; that he knew the Pope, 

And nearly all the cardinals, inclined 

To think such dispensation could not hold. 

WoLSEY. If this were so 'twere serious indeed ; 
But how should it affect the present case ? 

Ambas. Were the Pope's dispensation of no force. 
Then were the marriage void 'twixt Catherine 
And your most puissant King, and the Princess, 
As offspring of that union, no fit match 
For our King's son, my lord. 

WoLSEY. Ha ! sits the wind 

Then in that quarter ? This be news indeed, 
Which must have weighty issues, good my lord, 
Both for our king and yours. Will you attend 
Me to his Grace's presence ? It were well 
He should hear this at once, and from yourself. 

Ambas. Parbleu ! I have no wish to tell your king. 
As you say, ' at his face,' that I have heard 
His marriage might be void, and that his child 
Were no fit match for us. 

WoLSEY. Who else but you ? 

Hath not your master sent you to that end ? 
I pray you follow me. So great a cause 
Admits of no delay. His Grace I know 
Expects me at this hour. 

[^;«:«if WoLSEY, R. 

Ambas. (shrugging his shoulders and extending both 
hands, French fashion, palms upward) — 
Ah ! Quelle affaire ! 
\Exit, followed by Cavendish, r. 
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Scene II. (The Gardens of Windsor Castle as in Act I., 
Lords Surrey and Percy discovered seated, l.c). 

Surrey (rising). 'Tis plain we both are in like evil case : 
For while the King himself thy rival proves, 
His base-born son makes suit to Geraldine 
And Wolsey calmly bids us look elsewhere. 

Percy. A murrain on them all I I crave to tell 
My royal rival plainly what I think. 

Surrey. Best make it not too plain. 'Tis ill to rail 
At one who may make answer with an axe. 

Percy. True, verily. I will comport myself 
With all due caution. If you see his Grace 
Commend me to him. I'll seek Mistress Anne. 

[Exit Percy, l.u.e. 

Surrey. Poor Hotspur seems as sore bestead as' I. 
Our thwarted love makes both of us distraught, 
And full of evil spleen and bitterness. 
O Geraldine ! how aches my heart to-night ! 
(Will Somers, the Jester, entering behind him, r. 

Will. O Geraldine ! how aches my tooth to-night ! 

Surrey (aside). The Jester here ! 

(aloud) What wouldst thou with me. Fool ? 

Will. I fear thou art not well, ray lord. 

Surrey. And why ? 

Will. Is not to be in love to be most ill ? 

Thou art in love ; and so canst not be well. 

Surrey. How know you that. Sir Fool ? 

Will. Why, thus, my lord : 

Thou art so sad of visage, yet so gay 
In thine apparel ; dost desert thy friends, 
Write verses by the yard, sigh by the hour, 
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And cast thine eyes up mutely to yon moon, 
As to some goddess. Art thou not in love ? 

Surrey. Hast ever wondered, Fool, why yonder moon 
To poets and to lovers seems so fair ? 

Will. Mayhap because 'tis so far off, my lord. 

Surrey. 'Tis that it hath an aspect in our eyes 
Of some fond woman's face alight with love. 

Will. A woman's face I Nay, as I am a Fool, 
I do not see it. 'Tis too round, i' faith ! 
Too flat, too cold, too still — a woman's face ! 
Why, there's no semblance of a mouth, my lord. 

Surrey. Go to ! Thou art no poet, nor in love. 

Will. No poet truly, but why not in love ? 

Surrey. Love cannot live, Fool, without Poesie : 
'Tis from the Muse's lips Love learns to woo. 

Will. To woo ! Then from this hour I'll learn of her ; 
For I am like to woo a sweet young maid 
I wot of, that affects my company. 
And hath discernment of my better parts. 
Where dwells this Poesie ? 

Surrey. In that bright realm 

Which is not of this earth, yet lies so near 
That they whose eyes are opened by the Muse 
Can see it clearly. But to reach its shores 
They must mount upward on that wingfed steed 
Which men of common vision ne!er beheld. 
Hast ikou seen Pegasus ? 

Will. And what be he ? 

Surrey. Hast never heard, Fool, of the horse with 
wings, 
That bears up all true bards unto the realms 
Of Poesie and Beauty ? Then indeed 
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For thee, whose proper steed is thy dull ass, 

There is no hope : Thou'\t never rise aloft 

On Pegasus to Rhymeland. 
Wii,L. Woe is me ! 

Surrey. But there are counterparts here on this earth 

Where sometimes e'en dull clowns for one brief 
hour 

Have felt the spells of Poesie. 
Will. O where, 

Sweet Poet, be they found ? I pray thee, tell 

My soul, forlorn and dull, where it should look 

To feel such blissful spells. 
Surrey. In ladies' eyes. 

The Muse's favourite shrines, where thou, poor Fool, 

Durst not to worship. 
Will. ' Durst not,' good my lord ? 

Hast thou not heard that cats may look at kings ? 

I'll seek a lady straight. (going up, c.) 

Surrey. Nay, not so straight, 

Or thou wilt miss one. See there — to thy left I 

'Tis my most witching cousin, Anne Boleyn. 

Go, look at her ! Thou'lt not be the first fool 

Whom she has taught a lesson. 
Will. Shall I say. 

That one of her old pupils bade me come ? 

[Exit, L.U.E. 
Surrey (turning). The Fool grows impudent, and I 
grow dull. 

O cruel Fates, that threaten now to change 

All my life's keenest joys to misery ! 
Enter Anne Boleyn from gardens, l. 
Anne. My cousin Surrey, musing as of old, 
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But not a-musing, if thy face speaks true. 

Dost lack an inspiration ? 
Surrey. If I did, 

Methinks the sight of thee had furnished it. 
Anne. Ah, no, good coz I a truce to compliment. 

Come let us walk along the river-bank 

And I will tell thee news shall furnish thee 

With inspiration straight. 
Surrey. I've news for thee : 

Lord Percy Hotspur — 
Anne. Ay ? 

Surrey. Desireth much 

To see thee. 
Anne. News indeed I 

Surrey {^pointing off, r.). Here comes the man 

To answer for himself. Now for thy news ? 
Anne. I left fair Geraldine in yonder walk. 
Surrey. Alone ? 
Anne. Alone, and sighing dolefully. 

Do thou go comfort her. 
Surrey. Sweet coz, I will. 

\_Exii, L. 
Anne. How my heart beats at coming of its lord ! 

O Percy, be but true, and we shall find 

True love is e'er a match for all its foes, 

Tho they wear mitres, coronets or crowns. 

Why sits that gloomy frown upon his brow 

That wore so bright an aspect yesterday ? 
Enter Lord Percy moodily, r. 
Anne. What ails my lord, to cloud his face so much ? 
Percy, ' What ails ? ' A thousand ills. My creditors 

Got wind that I was ordered from the Court, 
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And like a swarm of harpies swoop on me ; 
The Cardinal, whom I believed my friend, 
Hath turned against me ; and the King himself 
Hath proved an enemy ; while she I loved 
More than all else on earth, hath played with me. 

Anne. What mean you, sir ? 

Percy. 'Tis that, I would ask thee. 

Anne. I'm all amazement. Sir. Pri'thee speak out. 

Percy. I stayed to watch thee, Anne, whilst thou didst 
talk 
With Wolsey, yesternight. I warned his Grace 
I should do so. I told him in my pride 
The woman I had honoured with my love 
Would scorn to be the toy, e'en of a king. 
I fondly boasted to the Cardinal 
That when he hinted such a thing to thee 
I should behold thy scorn and hear thee speak 
That scorn right plainly. 

But I saw instead 
Thine unvext mien while he did talk with thee : 
Thou heardest him unmoved; didst show no scorn, 
No anger, no surprise. 

Perchance thyself 
Had guessed the King's intent before he spake, 
And but made sport of me. 

Anne. And this is love ! 

Man's love ! So chivalrous and passionate ! 
And so discriminating ! 

O, my lord 1 
Had your ears been more keen than were your eyes 
You had not done me this so grievous wrong. 
I to make sport of thee ! 

3 
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Percy. O Ani^ ! My -love! 

What didst thou say to Wolsefy yesternight ? 
Anne. Go ask the Cardinal. ( 

Percy. Nay tejl me now, 

With thine own lips, while gazing in thine eyes 

I read thy soul thro them. ; 
Anne. I tojd his Grace — 

Percy 1 that — that while I had thy love 
Not all yon palace holds could tempt me aught. 

Percy. Thou didst ! And should the King make suit 
to thee j 

Wilt give him like brave answeij ? 
Anne. . ^eed'st thou ask ? 

Percy. O Anne, what magic is in women's tongues, 

And eyes, which are e'en yet more eloqueHt-L 

1 came here the most miserable man. 
With darkest passions, warring in my soul. 
Like a foul troop from hell. Thou, with a word 
A look, a smile, hast put them all to flight 

And made me glad again. Be thou but true. 
To me and to our love, nor sire nor king 
Shall make me take another for my wife, 
Nor shall take thee from me — so thou keep true. 
Anne. Nay, have no fears for me ; though I have long 
Withstood thee, yet I now am all thine own. 
I could not think at first what curious change 
Had come upon me that I felt so moved 
When in thy presence : all my courage gone. 
Myself no more the mistress of myself, 
But swayed by thee as by none else before. 
My pride at first rebelled ; yet soon my heart 
Rejoiced to feel thy power and own thy sway ; 
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And when thou didst confess thy love for me, 

I yielded gladly to the same sweet spell 

And gave thee all my heart. Have thou no fears 

That aught can change me, if thou do not change. 

My prince of men ! My Hotspur ! 
Percy. Beauteous Anne ! 

I am not one who changes readily, 

And now I know thou dost return my love 

There's naught in earth or heaven can alter mine. 
Anne. O my heart's lord and love ! 

But some one comes ; 

'Twere well to keep our secret yet awhile. 

Do thou go on alone. I will return 

And see where stays my mistress. 

Pri'thee go. 

Be prudent. Hotspur — prudent for my sake. 

Thou hast my happiness e'en as thine own 

In thy sole keeping now. 
Percy. Mine own sweet Anne ! 

[_Exit Anne, r. 

She loves me. I can now defy the Fates, 

My creditors and all that harass me. 

But here comes one, I know not how to place — 

Among my friends or foes — that let me learn 

Forthwith, while he's alone. 

What I Is my heart 

Grown craven that it beats so ? Do \fear 

To learn if he be for me or against ? 

Hath love thus changed me ? I must step aside 

Awhile till I grow calmer : I can see 

Some weighty matter presses on his mind. 

l^Exit, L.U.E. 
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Enter Wolsey, r.u.e. 
WoLSEY. This news is herald of great happenings 
And simplifies my plans. If it should give 
Occasion to the King to seek divorce 
From Cath'rine, then 'twill surely hasten on 
A quarrel with her nephew, and may lead 
Right speedily to what I long have wished — 
A close alliance betwixt us and France. 
Henry might even wed, when he is free, 
The French King's sister. She is wondrous fair 
And merry-hearted. I must move his Grace 
To turn his mind that way. Were this ensured, 
Methinks I see the means to work my will 
Almost as easily across the sea 
As here in England ; win unto myself 
All the French Bishops and make still more sure 
My passage to the Popedom. 

Then at last 
I'll top my triumphs w^ith the triple crown 
And rest content. So shall men ne'er forget 
The wondrous fortunes of the grazier's son, 
Which I myself am moved to marvel at 
As I look back and trace my devious way : 
First the ' Boy Bachelor,' the clever scholar,* 
And next the gay and jovial parish priest ; 
Then tutor to my Lord of Dorset's sons, 
And next the simple tool of Bishop Fox ; 
Then Chaplain, Dean and Royal Almoner, 



* Wolsey took his degree, (probably) at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, at the age of fifteen, and was called ' the Boy Bachelor.' 
He became a Fellow and Bursar of the College. — S. B. 
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And next a Bishop and Lord Chancellor ; 
And now Archbishop and Lord Cardinal, 
The King's adviser, friend and minister, 
The confidant of Francis and of Charles ; 
And last of all the Legate of the Pope. 
The men who scorned me, or who hated me. 
Do fawn upon me now in abject fear. 
Ha ! it is sweet to see them on their knees 
To whom I once did bow, to place my foot 
Upon their haughty necks who once disdained 
To touch my hand, to hear them vainly plead 
To me for favours I once asked of them ; 
To make them fear my frown and court my smiles, 
And see them tremble at an angry word. 
My lord of Norfolk doth withstand me still, 
And keeps me waiting ; but methinks I know 
The bait to bring him also to my hook. 
He comes at last, but looks as tho ill pleased. 
Enter Duice of Norfolk moodily, r. 

WoLSEY. I've waited somewhat long for you, my lord. 

Norfolk. You bade me come to you, and I am here. 

WoLSEY. 'Tis of fair mistress Anne I wish to speak : 
Think you it were not better she were sent 
Back to King Francis' Court than to become 
His Grace's — plaything ? 

Norfolk. Nay, I fear not that : 

My proud niece will not shame our noble house. 
You heard what said the King a moment since. 
Before the Council, when the Ambassador 
Declared the doubts of Francis and his Court 
About his marriage with his brother's wife ? 
That if the bond had not been rightly made 
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Then his poof child were not his lawful heir, 
And it behoved him to take serious thought 
Concerning the succession, even if 
He had to seek divorce and wed again. 

WoLSEY. Ay, my good lord I I heard and understood. 
But how does this affect your pretty niece ? 

Norfolk. Did the fourth Edward not wed Laiidy Grey ? 
And why not our eighth Henry jwith my niece ? 

WoLSEY. What ! Mistress Anne j be Queen ! You 
must be mad ? i / 

Norfolk. Mad, my lord Cardinal ! JCnow you to whom 
You speak ? I 

WoLSEY. Ah, pardon, good my jlord ! Your words 

Made me forget all else. Anni BuUen, Queen ! * 
The grandchild of a City cheapener ! 

Norfolk. Niece of the Duke of N|)rfolk, Cardinal. 

WoLSEY. Niece, as you say. And should this girl 
be Queen — 
Would then the Duke, her uncle, be content 
To bow his head low at his niece's throne — 
The grandchild of the goldsmith ? 

Good my lord, 
I have of late been mindful that thyself 
And thy fair son are of the royal line. 
'Twould seem when it shall please the Powers 

above 
To call our King to take a higher crown, 
Thou mightest e'en succeed his Grace — unless 
He should remove young Richmond's present bar 
By Act of Parliament — or wed thy niece, 

* 'Bullen! No, we'll no B^Wer^s V—Henfy VIII., Act HI. 
Sc. 2. Probably the earlier spelling and pronunciation. — S. B. 
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And. she give him a son to rule o'er thine. 

What think you ? 
Norfolk. I — my lord, what should I think ? 

WoLSEY. 'Tis public here. We'll speak of this anon. 

Come sup with me to-night, when we can talk 

More freely of this business. 
Norfolk. As you will. [Exit, r. 

WoLSEY. I think 'twere best he should remove his 
niece 

Away from Court awhile, till I can find 

Occasion to persuade his Majesty 

To visit France, to see a fairer face. 

And win more fitting bride. 

Enter Lord Percy, l. 

Ha ! my young lord, 

When do you set forth for Northumberland ? 
Percy. Lord Cardinal ! I grieve to anger you. 

I am so full of gladness now, I would 

All should be glad, and thou the most of all, 

Who hast been as a father unto me. 
WoLSEY. I'faith, there's not much gladness i' the 
world. 

Why art thou glad ? 
Percy. Because I've learnt the truth ; 

Because the peerless woman whom I love 

Prefers my love — e'en Tnine — to all men's else ; 

And will not play me false to please a King. 
Wolsey. r the flush of love maids promise anything, 

Vow by all they hold dear they'll never change ; 

And hold to it — a twelvemonth and a day. 

In some extremest cases — mostly less : 

A three week and an hour were more the mark 
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Percy. Anne is not of such maids : she has a heart 
As pure and true as gold. 

WoLSEY. As easily 

Changed into silver ; parted with as soon 
For diamonds and dresses. 

Percy. Hadst thou looked, 

As I have, into Anne's clear crystal orbs, 
And heard her voice confirm what those eyes spake. 
Thou couldst no more distrust her than can I. 

WoLSEY. And thou wilt marry her altho thou know'st 
Thy father will disown thee, and the King 
Will end thee and thy rivalry at once, 
E'en with the headsman's axe ? What ! dost thou 

think, 
When / have tried in vain to turn the King 
From his infatuation, he will heed 
Thine opposition ? He is clean bewitched : 
He vows nought will content him but her love. 

Percy. Then he'll go discontent into his grave. 

WoLSEY. Now you speak treason, boy, and folly both. 
Those words had been your death had any heard 
Who loved thee not and told them to the King. 
But I do love thee, as thou knowest well, 
Have loved thee since thy sire gave thee to me 
For pupil and attendant. I have borne 
Much from thy hasty spirit ; saved thee oft 
From thy past follies, and would save thee now : 
I tell you plainly, if you wedded Anne, 
She would not be safe wife in such a case, 
Nor thou safe husband.* An she were more strong 

* The alternate use of the singular and plural pronouns thou 
and you is purposely introduced, as it was about this time, so 
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And true than Bathsheba, Uriah's fate \ 

Assuredly were thine. I know thee rash, \ 

Hot-headed, obstinate, extravagant; \ 

But thou art not a fool. Thou wouldst not buy 
A moment's frenzied bliss with thy heart's blood ; 
Content thee in ' fool's paradise ' awhile 
With but one outlet, but one corridor, 
Into an open grave. Be warned in time. 
I know the King full well. For good or ill 
He'll have his wish, nor heed the cost one whit. 

Percy. No safe wife in such case ! O most sage priest ! 
No safe wife, think you ? Ha I thou know'st not 
Anne. 

WoLSEY. Assuredly, my son, I know too much 
To see thee stake thine honour or thy life 
On any woman's love, in such a case. 

far as I can learn, that the more modern and polite form of 
address began to supersede the more quaint and vulgar, in the 
speech of the people. In Notes and Queries, 5th S., iv. 148, 195, 
and 334, will be found an interesting discussion on the subject, 
wherein I explained how I had been led by a too implicit reliance 
upon the philological infallibility of the Saturday Review to alter 
you and yours to thou, thee, and thine throughout the second 
edition of ' Queen and Cardinal,' which in the third edition I 
had to correct, having satisfied myself that ' the substitution of 
you and yours for thee and thine, which formerly prevailed in 
fashionable conversation,' began much earlier than Charles II.'s 
reign — the time specified by the ' Saturday Reviewer,' and that 
not of conscious purpose, as some seem to suppose, but merely 
as an extended acquaintance with foreign and more euphonious 
languages operated unconsciously upon the English people of 
all classes ; so that where the conjunction of thee and thine 
with the verb sounded more than usually harsh they substituted 
involuntarily you and yours, after the manner of the French 
people. — S. B. 
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She is but mortal, Hal — and angels fell. 
E'en were she true to thee, 'twould but ensure 
Thy speedy death ; for thou must know full well 
We hold our lives as we do our estates 
At the King's will : he is omnipotent ; 
And thou so headstrong that he soon would find 
Excuse for thine undoing, or thy foes 
Would quickly fashion one. In this dark world 
A man must ask himself at every turn 
Not what I would, but what the Fates permit ; 
Not what will please, but what is possible. 
Percy. To youth and love all things are possible. 
WoLSEY. Ay, while both live ; but Death kills both 
at once : 
If you lose life for love you'll lose love too. 
If you would live then you must love elsewhere. 
And if among so many winsome maids 
Thou cgrest more for one's avowfed love 
Than for thy life, and art so very sure y — 

Her love for thee will hold against all lure^.''' 
What must her faith and thine ensure to her ? 
A broken heart — and at thy burial 
Only thine empty name to lean upon, 
For consolation. 
Percy. O my love, my love ! 

How can I give thee up ? or how can keep ? 
Was ever man so torn between such choice ? 
To love and be loved but to lose agen ! 
Or keep but to betray to deadlier loss ! 
No safe wife ! Malediction take the King ! 
Whom once I thought the noblest man on earth.* 

* See Notes on pp. no, in. — S. B. 
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Lord Cardinal, I think thou wouldest be 

A friend to me ; but thou hast dealt me now 

A blow more cruel than could all my foes. 

Tell Anne — 

Enter Anne, l.u.e. 
Anne. Nay, Hotspur. Best tell thine own tale. 

I feared this lengthy converse boded ill. 
Percy. Ill truly ! Ill for thee and worse for me. 

Anne, think the best thou canst. The Cardinal 

Hath shown me that — that — How can I tell thee ? 

Hath shown me that — my duty to my sire 

Forbids that I should thwart him. He is old. 

His heart is set on it that I should wed 

His old friend's daughter — 

He hath pledged his word 

To him — as I to her — 
Anne. What of thy word — 

Thy love^ — thy vows — to me — a moment since — 

That nought in earth or heaven could alter thee ? — 
WoLSEY. Anne, thou didst tell me only yesternight. 

Thine own consent was made conditional 

Upon his sire's ! and I full ■ plainly showed 

'Twas vain to hope for that. 
Anne (to Percy). Art thou content ? 

Percy. Content ! I am distraught, torn every way, 

'Twixt thee and — my good father — and the King. 

I am the most unhappy man on earth, 

Who lately was the happiest. Farewell ! 

I dare not stay to look on thee. Farewell ! 

Farewell to all my hopes and joyous dreams ! 

Farewell to happiness 1 

[Exit Percy hurriedly, r. 
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Anne, Farewell, my lord ! 

WoLSEY. P.oor fool ! Poor fool ! 

Anne. And I had deemed him wise — 

And brave and true, and worthy to be throned 
My bosom's lord for ever. Why ? Oh, why 
Are men so fashioned that they cheat us so ? 
And we poor women made so credulous ? 
But 'tis thy doing. Cardinal : he said 
Thou wert his friend — if he were not deCelved ; 
And as his friend thou hast done this — alas ! 
Thou hast to me been ruthless enemy ! 
Beware lest thou repent it ! 

I who forced 
Myself not long since to importune thee, 
For his sake only, now take back my words. 
And do denounce thee for a heartless man, 
A cold and callous schemer, caring nought 
Save for thine own ambitions ! 

Ay, thou art 
So puissant now thou canst afford to smile 
At a weak woman's threats. But there may come 
An hour when this small hand shall hurl thee down 
From thine high place to ruin. Look to it. 
A woman robbed of all that makes life dear 
Hath only vengeance left to struggle for. 
And may be dangerous e'en unto thee ! 

Curtain. 
END OF ACT II. 



\ 



ACT III 

Scene I. — The Cardinal's Rooms at Windsor Castle, 
as before. Wolsey and the Bishop of Bayonne, 
French Ambassador, discovered seated, l. 

Wolsey. This mighty matter of the King's divorce 
Doth open up great chances, both for us 
And for the realm of France. I long have thought 
The Emperor Charles a strange, distempered 

i prince ; 
And he will rage indeed when he shall learn 
That Henry means to put the Queen away. 
The Lady Cath'rine, as your lordship knows, 
Is aunt to Charles the Fifth ; and Spaniards all 
Are jealous of their honour. 

But he'll find, 
So soon as France and England shall join hands, 
He'd best contain himself. 

Ambas. Then you propose 

Wolsey {bending towards the Bishop and speaking low). 
The same alliance betwixt us and France 
That I so long have counselled, which shall end 
All our old feuds and give to us at last 
Control of Europe. Our united force 
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Can easily o'erthrow the Spanish power, 

Depose the Emperor, set free the Pope — 

Who hath been Charles's vassal — put an end 

To German heresies, and then elect 

As German Emperor some loyal son 

Of our great Catholic Church. A lasting peace 

Must then prevail in Europe, and the troops 

Of the three kingdoms — German, English, French, 

Can all be massed to hurl the Turkish hordes 

Back to their Asian deserts. 

I have watched 
With some dismay the Moslems' daring raids 
.Across our Western frontiers. But the hour 
Is near to striking which shall change all this. 
Henry hath often talked of Palestine ; 
It was his youthful dream to one day lead 
An English army to the Holy Land 
And free the Sacred Sepulchre from Satan. 
If Francis join him and the Spanish power. 
Their arms shall bring back Israel to the Lord. 
And think you not, good bishop, thou and I 
Are plainly called of God to aid His cause? 

Ambas. I cannot longer doubt of it, my lord. 

WoLSEY. Would I had seen this sooner! As you 
know, 
In my career I've made experiment 
Of every state of life and of all joy 
That each such state affords. Alas ! these joys 
Have ofttimes turned to ashes on my lips. 
Naught I have done hath brought me such content 
As my poor efforts to give English youth 
That knowledge which is power and profit both, 
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Equipment for life's battle and defence 
Against the false allurements of gross sense. 
But there is still within the Church of God 

Much I deplore and wish to purge away, 

As thou must also. Wilt thou join with me 

To spread Christ's kingdom and to end all feuds 

Between this realm and yours ? * 
Ambas. But what, my lord. 

Shall be the seal upon this weighty bond, 

That shall bind France and England, since the 
match 

Hath failed 'twixt your princess and our King's 
son? 
WoLSEY. Think you no seal so sure on such a bond 

As royal lovers' kisses ? Be it so : 

Since you won't take a princess from our stock, 

Let us take one from yours. 
Ambas. Je ne sais quoi. 
WoLSEY. Since you refuse the slipping from our tree. 

Suppose we graft upon the English rose 

Your fair French lily, wed our bluff King Hal 

To Francis' beauteous sister ? 
Ambas. Ha 1 my lord, 

Now I begin to comprehend your wish. 

You are the very prince of diplomats, 

A Heaven-born statesman. 

If your King will wed 

* 'These magnificent visions fell from him in conversation 
with the Bishop of Bayonne, French Ambassador, and may be 
gathered from hints and fragments of his correspondence.' 
' Letters of the Bishop of Bayonne,' Legrand, vol. iii., ' Fronde's 
Hist, I. 131.— S. B. 
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With Madame Renfee then the bond were sealed, 
Sans doute, most surely. 

I will join my heart 
Most willingly with yours in this emprise. 
WoLSEY {rising). May God, in His great goodness, 
prosper it ! 

[Going, R. 

Scene II. — The same. 
Enter Cavendish, followed by a Page, l. 

Caven. Lord Cardinal. 

WoLSEY (turning round). What would you, Cavendish ? 

Caven. The Dean of Cardinal College hath arrived, 
With the two students sent for by your Grace 
From Oxenford. 

WoLSEY. I'll see them presently. 

(Cavendish speaks aside to the Page. Exit Page, l.) 

WoLSEY {to the Ambassador, who moves as though to 
depart.) 
Nay, stop, good bishop, and give me your aid 
In judging these young rebels. 

Ambas. As you will. 

WoLSEY. You may remember that we spake before 
Of Tyndall and Erasmus's strange craze 
To give our weavers, plow-men and the like 
The Holy Scriptures in the common tongue. 

Ambas. A most unseemly thing. 

WoLSEY. I gaVe command 

For a strict search in London, Oxenford 
And Cambridge, that all copies might be seized 
Of Tyndall's English Testament. I heard 
One Garrett, a poor curate, had gone down 
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To Oxenford to sell these mischievous books 
Among the students ; so I straightway sent 
My mandate to arrest him. 

(to Cavendish). Hast thou heard 

Whether that fellow Garrett hath been ta'en ? 
Caven. He hath, your Grace, and lies i' the city gaol, 
At Oxenford, with them of like offence. 
And several students found with Testaments. 
WoLSEY. Hath Dr. Barnes been ta'en ? 
Caven. I have not heard. 
WoLSEY (to the Ambassador). 

He is an insolent and envious fool, 
Who dared revile me to the Cambridge folk 
Because my purple robes, my golden shoes 
And scarlet gloves, fit emblems of my rank, 
Offend his squeamish soul. I'll lesson him. 
Re-enter Page, ushering in Dean Hygden and two 
students, Anthony Delaber and another, with 
hands tied, and followed by a Sergeant. 
Dean (approaching Wolsey and bowing). 

These be the foolish youths, lord Cardinal, 
You bade me bring to you. 
Wolsey. Students you said 

Of Cardinal College. 
Dean. It is even so. 

Wolsey. Bring the two prisoners forward, officer. 
Be seated, worthy Dean. 

(The Sergeant motions the two students to stand 
forward, and they move in front of Wolsey 
and the Ambassador.) 
Wolsey. I'm grieved to see 

Young men of mine own college, men of parts, 

4 
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Brought here as prisoners. 

What, Master Dean, 
Is their offence ? 

Dean. Despite the recent law 

Against the reading of that mischievous book 
Which Tyndall and some other unwise men 
Have lately sent among us, these bold youths 
Obtained each a copy, which was found 
Hid in his private room. 

WoLSEY (to (he students). Did ye not know, 

Full well, young sirs, that this book was forbid 
To simple folk and students like yourselves ? 

Anthony. Mayhap we did, your Grace, but we were 
sent 
To your new school of learning most to seek 
For wisdom ; and we have been lately told 
That there was no such book in all the world 
To make men wise, as this New Testament 
Of Christ His Gospel. 

WoLSEY. Had ye not been told 

That thus the Prince of Darkness, long ago. 
Spake of forbidden fruit ; and so did tempt 
To her undoing our first mother. Eve ? 
So much of ancient Scripture as is meet 
The Church hath ever given to her sons. 
But ye, good sooth ! must needs go help your- 
selves. 
Like gluttons at the flesh-pots, in despite 
Of your good mother's orders. It were well 
Methinks to make your punishment in kind — 
Yours, and your obstinate fellows', one and all. 
What say you, Master Dean ? Shall we shut up 
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The whole rebellious crew in that large cell 
Beneath the College, where is kept the store 
Of salt fish for their eating ; let them have 
Nought but sour bread and so much of the fish 
As they have stomach for, till they shall learn 
A little of a good thing, meted out 
By them that have the rule, is better far 
Than to be free to gorge oneself at will ? 

Dean (laughing). 'Tis a meet judgment. 

WoLSEY (io the Ambassador). What say you, my lord ? 

Ambas. The punishment is worthy of thy wit 
And of their folly. 

WoLSEY. Then let it be done. 

Have them away, good Sergeant, straightway back 
To Oxenford with all the speed thou canst, 
And use them straitly as we have decreed, 
With all the other students in like fault. 

Serg. Eyes front, my lads I Left wheel I Now 
forward both ! 
[Exeunt Students l., the Sergeant following. 

WoLSEY. 'Tis plain we must take some more public 
means 
To stay this mischief, (turns to Cavendish) 

Do thou see to it 
That these forbidden books be gathered up 
And sent to London to my palace there. 
I'll have them burned in front of Great Saint Paul's. 
And bid all bishops, abbots, priors, priests. 
And curates then iri London to attend 
The burning of the books ; and the same hour 
Good Bishop Fisher, our fine orator, 
Shall preach a sermon from the pulpit cross 
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Against the Lutherans, and Dr. Barnes, 
And all unquiet men. The heretics 
That have been ta'en in London and near by, 
And chiefly Garrett and that fellow Barnes — 
Let all of them with faggots at their backs 
Be marched three times around a blazing pile 
Beside the crucifix at the North Gate 
In sight of all the people.* 

That will scare 
The souls of most, and obviate the need 
Of burning them as well, which I confess 
Were somewhat horrible, and doth, methinks, 
Serve but to spread their heresy more wide. 
Do you not think so, Bishop ? 

Ambas, 'Tis most strange 

And marvellous, yet seemeth to be true. 
Men — that is some men — are so head of pig — 
Ah, non — what you say in your wondrous tongue ? 

WoLSEY. Pig-headed is our phrase. 

Ambas. Ha ! pig of head. 

WoLSEY. Now we have done this business, shall we rest. 
Or take the air in the fine gardens here ? 

Ambas. I love your English gardens. \ 

WoLSEY. Then my lord, I 

And worthy Master Dean, come follow me : 

\Exeunt, l. The Cardinal going first,\ 
then the Dean, moving aside and bowing^ 
low to the Bishop, who returns the bow\ 
and then precedes him. Cavendish \ 
goes out last. 

* All this was duly carried out on February nth, 1526. 
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Scene III.— A room in Windsor Castle. Window, r. 
Door to inner room, c. Table, l., with hand-mirror 
on it and candelabra lighted. Chess-table, r.c. with 
chessmen. Couch, if., with open volume of Petrarch's 
poems thereon and lute or guitar. Old-fashioned 
arm-chair and footstool thereto. 

(Anne Boleyn discovered seated at Chess, r.c. with the 
Fair Geraldine). 

Anne. There, see ! I queen this pawn and give thee check. 

Ger. Ah ! 'Tis check-mate ! There's witchcraft in 

thee sure : 

(Rises from chess-table) 

Thou dost win always. 

Anne. Always, Geraldine 1 

Ger. Whene'er thou wishest — nor in chess alone : 
Thou hast won all men's hearts, ay, e'en the Kin^s. 
Tell me, dear Anne, should he divorce the Queen — 
Art thou full set on it to take her place ? 

Anne. F faith, it is not I am set on it. 
Thou shouldst go ask his Grace. 

Ger. Couldst love him, Anne ? 

Anne. I do admire him, as all women must — 

So handsome, brave and powerful a prince* — 
And he doth think me fair. If we should wed. 
He'll give me gold and gems — and set me up 
Upon a throne. What needs a woman more ? 

Ger. Is not a husband's heart the proudest throne 
That a true wife can fill ? And what content 
Can gold and gems — e'en tho they gild a crown — 
Give women without love — a good man's love ? 

* See notes on p. 1 10. — S. B. 
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Anne. Where think you, girl, such good men can be 
found ? 
Lord Percy, son of Earl Northumberland, 
I deemed a good man — once. I thought to reign 
Within his heart, when he had won mine own 
With his hot pleading and his bravery. 
He found it no quick conquest, but he won ; 
I yielded to him freely, one glad day. 
All that my heart could give. He took it all ; 
He triumphed in his conquest^/or an hour; 
Then left me beggared. Talk no more of love ! 
'Tis but a lure men use to catch our hearts. 
That they can loose their hold of when they choose. 
But which entangles us till our life's end. 

Ger. If I should have a lover, dost thou think 
His love would be like that ? 

Anne. An he should be 

A poet, I misdoubt it might be so : 
What poet ever loved the same thing long ? 
They ever need fresh subjects for their muse. 
And soonest find them in some fair, fresh face. 

Ger. But not all poets. I have several songs 
Wherein is one name only. 

Anne. Yes, my sweet, 

Thine is a pretty name to grace a song. 

Ger. Thou hast not seen the last, the best of all. 
Stay for a moment, I will fetch it thee. 
Thou wilt tell no one ? 

Anne (shaking her head). Nay. 

[Exit Geraldine, l. 

Anne. Poor child I I trust 

Her faith be well bestowed, her sweetheart true ; 
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Love were fair pastime — were it played for such ; 

If jests alone were broken and not hearts. 

I wonder what Lord Percy thought of me 

That fateful morning when we met agen 

After our bitter parting, and he saw 

The King's devotion. At the masquerade 

He scarce did speak a word to any one ; 

But gazed at me with his dark flashing eyes — 

(Takes up volume from beside her on the couch) 
As Petrarch on proud Laura might have looked. 
He almost made me wish to plead with him 
That he would e'en for pity's sake, be true. 
Ah, Wolsey, Wolsey ! Thou hast robbed my life 
Of all that made life glad, (sighs deeply) 

What then is left ? 
Love fails me, and Ambition now displays 
Her rich allurements. It is plain the King 
Has lost his heart to me ; but 'tis a loss 
Men soon recover from. Would he indeed 
Give me a seat beside him on the throne ? 
Or would his love cool if I say to him, 
' Your Queen, sire, an you will ' ? 

'Couldst love him, Anne ? ' 
So my sweet Geraldine did ask of me. 
What saith mine own heart to that question now ? 
Is't possible to love and to un-love 
And then to love agen ? Can I displace 
Lord Percy's image, which I had enshrined 
So proudly in my soul ? 

What if his Grace 
Should ask me plainly — 'Canst thou love me, 
Anne?' 
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What should I say to him ? What could I say ? 
I am for ever bankrupt of all love : 
Lord Percy had it all — all — all I had. 
Enter a Page, r. 
Page. Madame, the King desires to speak with you. 
Anne (rising). I vpill attend his Grace. 

Enter Henry gaily, followed by Will Somers. 
Henry. Nay, Mistress Anne, 

His Grace attends on thee. 

[Page retires backwards. 
(The King kisses Anne, whereat Will Somers puts 
his fools-cap before his face). 

Yet it were well, 
Methinks, if from thine heart thou wouldst attend 
Unto my wishes. 

(to the Jester) Somers, do thou see 
Where my Lord Cardinal employs himself, 
And bid him hither straight. 
Will, (with a grimace). ' Employs himself ! ' 

[Exit Will, r. 
Henry. He hath more stomach for incessant work 
Than all who serve me, and more skill therein. 
Be seated. Mistress Anne. 

I do desire 
As thou must know full well, to win thy heart. 
I pri'thee tell me how I may succeed. 
Anne. As did the hero-knights of old, your Grace. 
Henry. What ! by great deeds of arms ? Wouldst 
have me go 
Knight-errant through the world and challenge 

all 
To own thy beauty peerless, or to fight ? 
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Should I come back alive, wouldst give me then 

Thy love for guerdon ? 
Anne. Nay, I send thee not 

On such a foolish errand. 
Henry. Must I slay 

Some most horrific dragon with my sword 

And bring his head to thee ? 
Anne. The Fates forfend ! 

He might slay thee, and eat thee, head and all. 
Henry. Then tell me, lady fair, what must I do 

To emulate those hero-knights of old ? 

Must I set forth on pilgrimage to find 

The Holy Grail, like young Sir Galahad ? 
Anne (archly). I'll tell thee. Go thou to the Holy 
Land, 

Drive out the paynim conquerors and take 

The Holy City. Be thou there crowned King, 

As Richard of the Lion-heart desired — 

And I will promise thee to share thy crown. 
Henry. To share my crown. Ah I thou ,dost love the 
king 

More than the man, methinks. 
Anne. E'en as ' a maid 

Of honour ' should, your Grace. 
Henry (half aside). 'Twere possible 

It would vex nephew Charles ; but what of that ? 

Anne, wouldst thou love me if I made thee Queen, 

Not far off in the Holy Land, but here ? 
Anne. Thou hast a queen already here. 
Henry. Nay, nay. 

The Lady Catherine is no queen of mine — 

Nor queen nor wife : she was my brother's bride, 
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Had wedded him three months ere his decease. 
'Tis true that afterward my strong-willed sire 
For his own reasons plighted her to me, 
When I was but a boy, and caused the Pope 
To grant a dispensation. But 'tis plain 
The match was never ratified in Heaven — 
Else had not our poor children, one by one, 
Been smitten at their birth. I have no wife, 
Nor son to follow me. I love thee, Anne ; 
I wish the Cardinal to make thee mine — 
Ay, mine this very night — then to proceed 
Himself, with all the haste he can, to Rome, 
Where I am told his Holiness the Pope 
Is ailing much. If then the Cardinal 
Finds him alive, recovered, he shall ask 
Admission from him that Pope Julius 
Himself did doubt if he had power to grant 
The dispensation, wherefore it was void, 
As was my marriage void, being contrary 
To the plain Word of God.* 

Anne. What if the Pope 

Be dead ere Wolsey come ? 

Henry. The Cardinal 

Hath made long preparation to that end ; 
And without doubt he will himself attain 
The Papal chair. He hath my full support, 
And he will give what sentence I desire. 
Naught now need part us more : Thou wilt consent? 

Anne. Nay, Sire, I know not what — 

Enter Page, r. 

Page. The Cardinal Wolsey waits your Grace's will. 
* See notes on p. iii. — S. B. 
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Henry. Bid him come in. 

\Exit Page, r. 
Anne. Permit me to retire. 

[He kisses her hand, she curtseys, and 

exit, c, leaving the door ajar. 
Enter Wolsey, r. 
Henry (seating himself). 

Be seated, Cardinal. Thou knowest well 
How weighty is this matter which the King 
And Court of France have raised, touching ourself 
And our poor daughter Mary, and the Queen. 
We wish to send an envoy into France 
To see this worthy Bishop of Tarbfes, 
And get from him, beneath his hand and seal, 
Full confirmation of what he hath said. 
That Julius himself did not believe 
The dispensation that he gave would hold. 
We want this speedily. Let some one go 
Who is discreet, and can ride day and night — 

(rises and looks out of window, r.) 
Young Harry Norreys — ay, the very man. 
Let him set forth to-morrow. And do thou, 
So soon as thou art able — follow him, 
And take the Bishop's missive on with thee 
To Rome, where thou hast so much wished of late 
That we would let thee go. See thou the Pope, 
Explain to him what hath been raised in France 
Concerning Catherine, my brother's wife ; 
That not alone the marriage of our child, 
But the succession to our state and throne. 
Is thereby much imperilled. 

If I die 
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Without a lawful heir, thou knowest well 

That civil war may desolate this land, 

As in my father's days. Do thou persuade 

His Holiness,* if he be still alive, 

How weighty are the issues now involved ; 

But if he will declare my marriage void. 

Since Julius' dispensation could not hold, 

'Twill end all doubts if I should wed agen 

And it please Heaven to give me son and heir. 

WoLSEY. What if the Pope be dead ere I arrive ? 
For he was ailing much. 

Henry. Then thou thyself 

As his successor wilt declare the same. 
On that condition thou shalt take with thee 
Our full approval of so wise a choice. 

WoLSEY. If I be chosen I will so declare. 

Henry. How soon canst thou set forth ? 

WoLSEY. To-night, my liege. 

Henry. Now thou art prompt indeed, as heretofore, t 
But we ourself have further need of thee. 
Thou knowest well on whom our heart is set. 
To take the place that Catherine could not fill. 
We wish to wed fair Mistress Anne to-night. 

WoLSEY. To wed with Anne Boleyn ! — wed her, your 
Grace ! 

Henry. Ay, wed — and that to-night ! 

WoLSEY. Impossible. 

Henry. When kings command, there's no impossible. 

* See State Papers, Vol. VII., p. 19 (Wolsey's letter to 
Cassilis), as to use of this title in speaking of the Pope. — S. B. 
t See note on page 112. — S.B. 
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WoLSEY. Not even kings, my liege, can set aside 
The laws of Heaven and of the King of kings. 
Thou canst not be at once both bound and free. 
Until divorced from her who is thy Queen 
Thou canst not take another — nor dare I 
Make mock of sacred rites and holy Church. 
Bethink thee, Sire. Is there no other way ? 
'Tis not so very long since mistress Anne 
Believed herself most ardently in love 
With young Lord Percy ; and was wild with 

grief, 
Because your Grace and Earl Northumberland 
Gave him a fitter match. Now, some do say 
That Henry Norreys suits her fancy well. 
As once Tom Wyatt did. So fond a dame 
Can scarce, my liege, be worthy of thy throne. 

Henry. Whom dost thou think is worthy, Cardinal ? 

WdLSEY. King Francis' sister, Madame Renee, Sire : 
A princess — and more fair than Mistress Anne. 
That marriage would secure the aid of France 
Against the Spaniard, should the Emp'ror Charles 
Attempt reprisals for the Queen's divorce, 
And would not be displeasant to the Pope. 
But if in Catherine's place thou shouldest put 
Her serving-maid, thou wilt indeed affront 
All the Queen's friends and thine own subjects 

more, 
Save those who lean to Luther's heresies. 

Henry {rising). My subjects ! Shall they dare dictate 
to me 
What wife I choose ? — or Pope ? — or Emperor ? 
What care I if the serpent Charles do hiss, 
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Or the fox Francis snarl ? As for the Pope — 
If he do not soon sanction our divorce I 
We'll do without his sanction. Tell himrso. 
I love sweet Mistress Anne, and atn resolved 
To make her Queen of England, come what 

may ! / 

Great Heaven ! Am I to wed a|' others choose ! 

[Exit King Henry, r. 
WoLSEY. It must not — shall not be ; she Avould bring 

woe — 
Woe to this realm and to the Catholic Church. 
Yet how to thwart her? There is but one power 
On earth can curb a King's imperious will, 
Or that should curb it ; but Pope Clement holds 
Jove's thunderbolts as they were gamester's dice, 
And fears to throw them. It is well for all 
That he is near his end, and that mine hand 
Must shortly wield his power. Let me but reach 
The Popedom, and I speedily will clear 
With lightning shafts the thick dark murky clouds 
That now encircle me. I must gain time. 
'Tis well that Gardiner is still at Rome,' 
Awaiting my instructions. I will send 
A quick despatch to bid him warn the Pope 
To give no sanction to the King's divorce 
Until I come and speak with him. How best 
Can I secure its safety ? Ha ! his Grace 
Desired that Norreys should be sent to France. 
He shall depart at dawn, and in his train 
My messenger will travel unsuspect. 
Time ! — time 1 1 a little time ! ! ! and all is well ! 

\Exif, R. 
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Anne (coming forward from her room, c). 

That quick despatch — methinks it were a card 
Which, did I hold it, would give me the game. 
He said that Norreys should depart for France ; 
And in his train the secret messenger. 
That quick despatch — Norreys — would I could tell 
How I might see him ! He is one of them 
That do affect to love me. I will test 
The youth's devotion. 

Enter Geraldine, l. 

Ha ! sweet Geraldine ! 

Thou never wert more welcome. 
Ger. That is well. 

Anne {seating herself at table and writing rapidly). 

Hast thou a maid whom thou canst fully trust ? 
Ger. I have^a country wench my mother sent. 

Who loves to serve me. 
Anne {still writing). Think you she would know 

My brother, George Boleyn ? 
Ger. {laughing). Full well, methinks. 

His serving-man affects her company. 
Anne {sealing her missive). 

I am right glad to hear it. Bid her seek 

My brother, and to say he must not sleep 

Until Sir Henry Norreys hath this safe. 

Go, sweet, at once. {Gives her packet^ 

Good angels guard thee ! Go ! 

[Exit Geraldine, l. 

Anne. Now Cardinal, 'tis war betwixt us two, 
War to the death and woe to thee or me. 
The King declared he loved me : he shall give 
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As proof of it thy head — thy traitorous head ! 

Look to thyself; I will have life for life : 

Thou hast robbed me of what was more than 

life, 
The love that made life happy— Percy's love, 
That thrilled through every fibre of my breast 
And made life ecstasy — that love was mine 
Until thy serpent gaze did spy us out 
And thy cold callous state-craft set thee on 
At once to part us. Life to thee 's a game. 
This land thy chess-board, (points to same) 

And we, pieces all. 
For thee to play with. Were we like to these, 

(takes up a pawn) 
But senseless images, thou couldst not be 
More heedless what may hap to all of us. 
So that thou win ; but thou hast not won yet : 
The King shall queen this pawn, and then the 

game 
Is his, or 'tis not thine ! for to thy schemes, 
Ay, Cardinal, to all thy heartless schemes, 
I'll give thee speedy check ; I'll ruin thee 
As thou hast ruined me. Thy hopes for mine, 
Thy dreams of glory for my dreams of joy ; 
Thy life for my dead love, which thou hast killed ! 
O Percy ! O my love ! why wert thou false ? 
When thou didst tear thyself from out my heart 
A score of devils seemed to enter in 
And drag me from that heaven I hoped to share 
With thee, to their own hell, their hideous hell 
Of scorn and hate, of jealous rage and dread. 
A thousand furies filled my burning soul. 
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And lured me on with promise of revenge. 
I hear them whisper now : ' A crown ! a crown 1 ' 
' A crowned Queen ! ' Ah, Percy, think of that ! 
* A crownfed Queen ! ' thy Queen ! bow down thy 

head 
Before thy Queen ! O would that I were dead ! 
(Sinks down on to couch, r., and buries her face 
in her hands.) 

Curtain. 

END OF ACT HI, 



ACT IV 

Scene I. — Room in Hampton Court Palace. 

(Cardinal Wolsey discovered standing by a table whereat 
his Secretary, Cavendish, is writing.') 

Wolsey. To-night, at six o' the dial, I will see 
At niy York House the French Ambassador, 
And th' Emperor Charles's envoy after him. 
Ere they approach the King. There's danger now 
From every quarter while his Grace persists 
In his mad purpose to wed Mistress Anne. 
That dusky night crow, croaking in his ear 
All things to my despite, doth let me much. 
And it will tax my uttermost resource 
To steer our English ship 'mid all these rocks. 
This rash citation from the Pope 

{takes up parchment from table') to bid 
His Grace appear before the Court of Rome, 
(Which came to-day in spite of my despatch 
To Cassilis against it), I misdoubt 
Will anger Henry much and do me hurt. 
But perils sooner fronted sooner pass ; 
I have already made his Grace aware 
67 
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That there are weighty tidings come from Rome, 

And I desire a speedy audience : 

Make ready all things for me. I have sent 

My witty jester, Patch, to try and learn 

What temper the King's of, and bade him do 

Whate'er he can, if fortune favour him, 

To put his Grace betimes in merry mood. 

Cavendish, they that have need to mark 
Another's mood and mind ere they speak out, 
And hold their highest fortunes at his nod. 
Have ofttimes aching hearts those dream not of 
Who envy us and mark our rich display. 

Such call me upstart, proud, extravagant : 
Thou, honest friend, dost see me as I am. 
The multitude but looketh on the mask 

1 still am forced to wear. I trust ere long 
That all good men shall see me as I am, 
And do me honour, as true patriot, 

As one who loves his country and his King, 

And in a better world would better be. 

I feel a strange presentiment to-day 

That evil may befall me. Cavendish. 

I have climbed high, but am not yet content. 

I would go higher still, although each step 

Excites mine enemies to greater hate. 

For I would rise beyond them to a place 

Where Hate dares not to follow. Every day 

I look now for the tidings that shall make 

Me blest for ever. But to-day my heart 

Is troubled and unquiet. Had I not 

Long since thrust fear aside, I now might think , 

That I was growing fearful. 
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Let us go 
To Greenwich straight, and face both friend and foe. 

Cavendish. Which way, your Grace ? Thro Kingston ? 

WoLSEY. No, i' faith, 

I go not near to Kingston of my will. 
Did I ne'er tell thee what a gipsy maid 
Said to me in my youth, when all unknown ? 
' Thou wilt rise higher than the King his crown, 
And thou wilt meet thine end by King his town.' 
Sith that the King does as I counsel him, 
In some sort, hath the gipsy's prophecy 
In part proved strangely true. I would not help 
To make the latter part prove also true ; 
At least not yet awhile. ' Thro Kingston ' ? Nay, 
I'll keep as far from Kingston as I may. 

[Exit Cavendish, l. 
' Thou wilt rise higher than the King his crown ' — 
What crown is higher save the triple crown, 
The tiara of Rome ? O that I knew 
If that strange gipsy's words will thus come true 1 
Pope Clement hath not long to live, men say ; 
And I have well prepared me for his death. 
Both Charles and Francis promised me their aid ; 
And nearly all the cardinals are mine — 
Bought with good English gold — poor greedy fools ! 
They shall repay it when they've made me Pope. 
Pope ! Pope ! ! all-wise, and more — all-powerful, 
The ruler of men's souls throughout the world ! 
Grant, blessed Virgin, to thy servant grant 
This one last favour, that they make me Pope ! 
All so far hath worked well — save one indeed : 
It likes me not, this love for Anne Boleyn. 
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But I have checked her once, and shall agen : 
'Twere strange indeed if after all the foes 
Whom I have met and vanquished with such ease, 
I should be foiled by one weak woman's hand. 

[Exit, R. 

Scene II. — The Council Chamber at Greenwich Palace. 
Throne, c, and Canopy emblazoned with the Royal 
Arms above; lower seat adjoining on the left; large 
table, L.c, with old books and parchments, old- 
fashioned inkhoms and quill pens thereon; an arm- 
chair and side-table, r.c. 
Time, Morning. 

Enter Will Somers, l., and Patch, r., meeting. 

Patch. Good day to thee. 

Will. Good morrow. to thee, Clown. 

Patch. And why good morrow. Fool ? Why not 

good day ? 
Will. The day is here ; the morrow never comes : 

And so I say : Good morrow. Master Clown. 
Patch. ' The morrow never comes — and so I say 

Good morrow. Master Clown ' — 

There's matter in't. 

' The morrow never comes ' — 
Will. Ay, scratch thy head ; 

Dig deep enough, thou'lt reach thy brains anon. 
Patch. ' The morrow never comes.' How know you 

that? 
Will. How know I that I Why, thus, good Master 
Clown : 

I lent a ducat to a vintner's son 
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Who swore o' the morrow he would pay me back ; 

'Tis just a month agone. A three week since 

I begged a pretty milkmaid for a kiss ; 

She said : ' to-morrow ' she would give me one : 

Nor kiss nor ducat have I gotten yet ; 

And so methiriks to-morrow never comes. 
Patch. Then why wish me 'good morrow,' if thou 
know'st 

To-morrow never comes ? 
Will. 'Tis a good wish ; 

And so I wish it thee. 
Patch. I take thee now : 

The wish is good, or seemeth good, and so, 

Tho' it means naught of good, thou givest it ; 

Thou wishest me no good, and so thou say'st : 

' Good morrow, Clown.' 
Will. Most right, most clever. Clown ; 

I do wish thee no good. 
Patch. And wherefore, Fool ? 
Will. Because my master wishes none to thine. 

Yet doth observe all princely courtesy. 

So would I as my betters. Mark me now : 

I say not, as a country bumpkin might, 

' I like thee not, and so go get thee hanged ' ; 

I would be courteous, so I say to thee : 

' I wish myself some better company 

And leave thee to thine own.' 

(going) Good morrow. Clown. 

[Exit, R. 
Patch. Good morrow to thee, Fool. Go get thee 
hanged ! 

' Because my master wishes none to thine ' : 
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So, so ! Then there's ill blood 'twixt his and 

mine. 
Since King to Cardinal doth wish no good, 
'Twill not be long before there'll hap some ill. 
I'd best go warn my master. (^Goes towards r.) 
\Enter, r.. Sir Henry Norreys, booted and spurred 
as from a journey, preceded by a Page. 
Patch. Eh, Sir Knight I 

Thou'rt quick returned from France. 

A word with thee ! 
' Good morrow I ' Let me whisper in thine ear : 
' To-morrow never comes.' There's matter in't. 

\Exit Patch, r. 
Norreys {smiling). What means the Fool ? 
{to the Page.') Now, master popinjay, 
Tell Mistress Anne Boleyn I wait her here. 

[Exit Page, l. 
When Wolsey sent me back agen to France 
He little deemed that he had sped me there 
To intercept his secret messenger. 
And by command of my sweet Mistress Anne. 
Her wish is still my law, tho it is plain 
My suit is hopeless with her. Ah 1 alas ! 
How poor a rival am I for a King, 
Save in my love : in that at least methinks 
My heart would match with his — ay, overmatch, 
Did he not weight the balance with a crown. 
Enter Anne Boleyn hurriedly, r. She gives 
Norreys her hand to kiss. 
Anne. Brave Norreys, welcome. From thy face I see 
Thou hast succeeded. Come — the papens — quick I 
Ah 1 you are hurt. 
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NoRREYS. Nay, lady, but a scratch. 

To guard his master's goods the trusty dog 
Would use his teeth ; for which I liked him well, 
But, nathless, had to knock him on the head — 
Else could I not have brought thee this, my queen. 

(Gives her packet!) 
Anne {after reading same). 

I knew it, Wolsey ; with thine own right hand 
Thou'st writ thy condemnation. 

{to NoRREYs) My true friend, 

I'll not forget this service ; get thy hurt 
Well looked to and at once. Quick ! Here is one 
Who must not guess thine errand to me yet. 

\_Exit NORREYS, L. 

Enter Cardinal Wolsey, r., followed by Patch 
and a servant bearing the Cardinal's red hat 
on a cushion, which he places on a side table 
and exit. 
Anne {bending low). 

My good Lord Cardinal, I am rejoiced 

To see thee, and crave leave niyself to speak 

Thy coming to his Grace. 

\Exit, L. 
Wolsey. What means the jade ? 

There's danger in that smile, or I know not 
The ways of women. She was never wont 
To greet me with such studied reverence. 
Bid my attendants wait without, good Patch. 

\_Exit Patch, r. 
Enter Sir W. Kingston, l. 
Kingston. The King commands me say, Lord 
Cardinal, 
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He will give audience to you presently, 
An't please you to wait here. [^Exit, l. 

WoLSEY. I have to thank 

That woman, doubtless, for this fresh rebuff. 
I was not wont to be kept waiting thus ; 
But soon I trust my power will come agen. 
The Pope was dying when my messenger 
Left Rome with the citation to the King ; 
And long ere this the Cardinals have met 
And chosen his successor. At this hour 
I may be Pope of Rome ; and this same day 
The confirmation of my hopes may come. 
Enter the Duke of Norfolk, r. 
WoLSEY. My Lord of Norfolk, this is well ; I have 

A weighty matter to discuss with thee. 
Norfolk. Lord Cardinal, the King hath sent for me. 
WoLSEY. Stay but a while ! 
Norfolk {hesitating). What wouldst thou ? 

Enter Page of Honour, l. 
Page. My Lord Duke, 

Mistress Boleyn would speak with thee at once. 
\Exit HoRFOLK followed by Page, l. 
WoLSEY. That woman crosses me at every step. 

But I shall thwart her soon. Mine hour draws 

near 
When I shall rise supreme o'er all my foes ; 
And kings shall wait my bidding, not I theirs. 
The man who shapes his destiny at will. 
Who doth defy ill-fortune and defeat, 
Who with unswerving aim works boldly on. 
And never falters in his upward course, 
Methinks is worthier far for governance 
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Than monarchs born with sceptres in their hands, 
Who deem themselves well fit to rule, because 
They were begotten by a man who was. 
Enter Dukes of Suffolk and Richmond and the 
Earl of Surrey, r. They cross to l. 
Suffolk. Now Heaven be praised there is no longer 
need 
To bow ourselves before that low-born priest. 
Richmond. See you, my lords, he looketh sour enough 
To turn a cup of sack to vinegar. 

[Exeunt, l., laughing. 
WoLSEY. I'll make ye bend your haughty heads ere 
long : 
And some of ye, like stiff-necked Buckingham, 
May never hft them more. Would it were come — 
The mighty message that shall make me Pope ! 
When 'neath the mighty Vatican of Rome 
I take my seat, the whole wide Universe 
Shall know me as I am, and reverence me. 

(Trumpets sound without.) 
At last they come. It will be my turn now. 
(Seats himself, r.c. Second flourish of trumpets.) 
Enter, l.u.e., two Trumpeters followed by four 
Halberdiers, and these by six Pages ; then King 
Henry VIII. , leading Anne Boleyn ; then 
Duke of Norfolk and Lady Geraldine; 
Duke of Suffolk and Jane Parker; Duke 
of Richmond and Jane Seymour ; Earl of 
Surrey and Margaret Shelton; Lord 
Sands and Sir Henry Norreys, each with a 
Maid of Honour ; then Sir William Kingston 
alone; and last of all Will Somers, the Kin^s 
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Jester. The King leads Anne to seat on his 
left, and then ascends the throne; Courtiers go 
to table, L.c, leaving the Maids of Honour 
standing on Anne's left hand. Will Somers 
goes to foot of throne, r.c. The Trumpeters, 
Halberdiers and Pages group themselves to 
right of and behind the Jester, r.c. and r.u.e. 
WoLSEY rises at the King's entrance, resumes 
his seat when Henry ascends the throne, and 
when all are in their places rises again and 
moves to foot of the throne with Roll of Parch- 
ment in his hand; he bows low before the 
King, who motions him to rise. 
Henry. Thou didst desire an audience to present 

Some message from the Pope. What hast thou 
there ? 
Wolsey. 'Tis a citation to your Majesty 
To appear before his Holiness in Rome, 
And plead the cause of your divorce, or pay 
Ten thousand ducats as a penalty. 
Henry (rising.) What say'st thou. Cardinal ? 
Give me the scroll. 

{Seizes the parchment, dashes it to the 
ground and places his heel upon it.) 
Thus do I deal with it. Am I a King, 
Or lackey of the Pope, that he presumes 
To bid me to his footstool ? By St. George ! 
This is the answer thou shalt make to him : 
We, Henry, King of England, do receive 
And do not render homage. While we wear 
Our father's crown, and have the strength to sway 
The unconquered sceptre of our free-born race. 
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No Roman pontiff, be he prince or priest, 
Shall give command in England. We alone 
Throughout this land are sovereign and supreme ; 
And from this hour who dares on EngUsh soil 
To publish aught 'gainst our prerogative 
From any foreign power, shall smart for it. 
An English King play supplicant at Rome, 
And doff his crown to an Italian priest ! 
Not till Italian brigands, man to man, 
Can beat my English bowmen in fair fight. 

NoRREYS. God save the King ! 

Courtiers (together). God save the King ! 

WoLSEY. Amen ! 

My liege, I would that Csesar be supreme 
In all things that are Caesar's ; but in those 
That appertain unto our Holy Church 
The Pope alone hath power to bind and loose. 

Henry. Where gat the Pope such power ? 

WoLSEY. Thou knowest. Sire, 

Saint Peter had this power of Christ Himself; 
And Peter's true successors to this day 
Succeed to Peter's power. 

Henry. So they affirm ; 

And when the Popes of Rome can heal the sick. 
Can make the lame to walk and raise the dead — 
As Peter did — then will we too beheve 
The power Saint Peter had, they too possess. 

WoLSEY. Was such the answer that your Highness 
made 
To Luther ? Did your Highness argue thus 
In that most learned book for which the Pope 
Entitled you ' Defender of the Faith ' ? 
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Henry. That may be or may not. Our eyes since then 
Perchance have opened wider to the truth. 
But wheresoe'er or howsoe'er the Pope 
May get his. potency, we have our power 
Direct from God Himself, by whom kings reign 
And princes decree justice. Of this land 
And all within this land — or Church or State — 
We, by the grace of God, are sovereign lord. 
And all and every power without this land 
We count our enemies or our allies. 
So tell the Pope — and, further, that he'll need 
More power than Peter left him ere he make 
Of us his supplicant. 

Go, Kingston, fetch 
That learned schoolman Cranmer, whom we heard 
Had come to us from Waltham yesternight. 
Exit Kingston, r. 
(turning to Anne) 
The fellow hath, they say, a plan proposed 
That would dispense with Pope and Cardinals. 
Anne. Methinks, at least his Holiness might well 
Have told your Highness sooner of his will. 
And not have sent Campeggio so far 
To hear thy suit with this sage minister, 
And afterward declare they could do naught, 
But thou must go to Rome to plead thy cause : 
It seems all done a purpose to mine eyes ; 
And that thou hast been played with, good my 
hege. 
Wolsey. Nay, Mistress Anne, you do me grievous 
wrong : 
His Grace doth know me better. 
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Anne. Doth he so ? 

Re-enter Kingston, r., followed by Cranmer. 
He passes to l,, and takes his stand near the 
Council Table as before. Cranmer advances 
to the throne and kneels on one knee. 

Henry. Art thou the man who counselled that the cause 
Of our divorce had been more wisely laid 
Before the Schoolmen than the Cardinals ? 

Cranmer. Such were my humble thoughts, my liege : 
I crave 
Your pardon if in speaking what I thought 
I did offend. 

Henry. All men, in this free land, 

Are free to think and speak as they may list, 
If there be naught of treason in their thoughts. 
Say what thou wilt ; no man shall let thee now. 

Cranmer. With all submission, then. Sire, I confess 
That when at Waltham, where I late abode 
As tutor to good Master Cressy's sons. 
One even when at supper there arose 
An argument concerning the divorce. 
I said, Were I the King I would not look 
To Pope or Cardinals, but place my cause 
Before the learned doctors who preside 
O'er the great schools of Europe ; for from them, 
As deeply versed in what the Fathers teach, 
And greatly skilled in all theology — 
Your Highness soon might learn, if you could wed 
Your brother's wife, despite the Sacred Word, 
By special dispensation of the Pope : 
I nowhere find it in the Holy Book 
That Popes can set aside the Law of Heaven. 
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WoLSEY. I crave your Majesty for l^ve to speak 
On this most subtle argument. 

Henry. Say on. 

WoLSEY. This forward man, who! hath presumed to 
prate I 

So boldly of the Pope and Cardflnals, 
Like any other ale-house orator,1 
Would shew the way to set the World aright 
And teach his King the art of gJvernance. 
He were a sorry tutor, Sire, for hee. 
As for the learned doctors of the Schools, 
If by some miracle they might ai ;ree. 
What gain to thee could their agreement give ? 
The Pope alone can loose thy marriage-bond. 
And if, by evil counsel, you defjf 
The Pope's decree, and rashly shall degrade 
Queen Cath'rine that her maid may take her 

place, 
The Emperor Charles, her nephew, in his wrath. 
Will league your foes together 'gainst this land 
And place your throne and life ill jeopardy. 
I would implore your Majesty to pause 
Ere you do take a step so perilous. ' 

Henry. We trow that when a peasant seeks a wife 
He doth not go for leave unto his friends. 
But kings, forsooth, must ask their brother-kings 
Whom they may marry, and the Pope of Rome ; 
Nay, more — 'twould seem that their own minister. 
The very creature they themselves have made. 
Dare bid them wed as seemeth good to him. 

Anne. And further. Sire — if I have leave to speak 
In presence of this dread Lord Cardinal — 
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Thy loyal subjects have begun to doubt 
If Wolsey rules in England, or the King. 

Henry. Who told thee, sweetheart, that they doubted 
so? 

Anne. These noble lords can tell your Majesty 
Far more of his dark treasons than can I ; 
But this I know : had any one of them 
Done half so much as he hath of ill deeds 
His head had long since paid the penalty. 
My Lord of Norfolk, thou canst vouch for that. 

Norfolk. Ay, that I can, my liege. Poor Buckingham 
Lost his for far less treason. 

Courtiers. Ay ! Ay ! Ay ! 

Suffolk. I've heard it said. Sire, that the chief offence 
Of brave Lord Buckingham was when he held 
The basin for your Grace to wash your hands. 
But as this priest presumed to dip his paw 
In the same bowl, the Duke with righteous wrath 
Upset the ewer at the Cardinal's feet, 
And shed the dirty water in his shoes. 
Wolsey, in much astonishment and rage, 
Was heard to say : he'd 'sit upon his skirts.' 

Wolsey. My Lord of Suffolk, haughty Buckingham 
Was not the first man to defy the King. 
Hast thou forgot 'twas I who then besought 
His Grace to pardon thee ? So thou at least, 
When I am charged with treason, shouldst be 

dumb. 
My lord of Norfolk too might call to mind 
It was his sire condemned false Buckingham ; 
And all these rancorous lords who carp at me 
Were wiser pondering on their own misdeeds. 

6 
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Henry. What are the charges that ye make, my lords, 
Against the Cardinal ? 

Norfolk. He hath presumed 

To act as Papal Legate, in despite 
Of English law and your prerogative. 

(WoLSEY rises to his feet, but the King motions 
him to sit down again.') 

Suffolk. He hath, without the sanction of your Grace, 
Made frequent treaties with the foreign powers. 

Surrey. He hath kept back ambassadors from you 
Till they their mission first confessed to him. 

Sands. He hath made confiscate to his own use 

Rich abbeys with their lands and all their wealth. 

Will S. He hath — as I would an I had the chance — 
Ta'en aught he fancied, and, for fee, bestowed 
His benediction o'er the owner on't. 

Richmond. He hath presumed to stamp his Cardinal's 
hat 
Upon your Grace's coinage of the groat : 
The like of which hath ne'er been done before. 

Norfolk. He hath subverted by unjust decrees 

The laws of this your realm ; hath bought and sold 
High offices ; hath taken frequent bribes 
From foreign princes to betray his trust, 
And from the suitors in his court to give 
Unrighteous judgment. By his countless deeds 
Of treason, tyranny, extortion, pride. 
He hath made all true subjects in this realm 
To hate the name of Wolsey, and to cry 
To thee their King to rid them of the man 
Who hath so foully used both thee and them. 

Suffolk. He hath done all according to his kind : 
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Your Highness knows that never Cardinal 
Brought good to England.* 

WoLSEY (starting up from his seat) This is monstrous, 
Sire! 
My gracious liege, my King, to whom I owe 
All that I have, or am, or hope to be. 
In this misjudging world, to thee I turn. 
From the vain babblings of these envious men, 
As turns the sun-flower to the glorious sun. 
Thou canst dispel these mists that hem me round 
And would destroy me with their fetid breath. 
It needs but that thy royal Ups should speak. 
Say, O my liege ! thou knowest him too well 
To think that Wolsey ever played thee false : 
No servant e'er mpre truly served his lord. 

Henry. No servant e'er more truly served himself; 
And, not contented with despoiling us. 
Would further commerce with our enemies — 
Or so it hath been told us. 

WoLSEY. O, my liege ! 

Some lying enemy to both of us 
Hath told thee this. / commerce with thy foes ! 
I — who to thee owe all I am or have — 
I rob thee ! Nay, thou canst not think it true. 
The gifts that foreign princes gave to me. 
And all of wealth that I have gained, I use 
But as your Grace's faithful deputy. 

Henry. Marry ! Is that the truth ? 

WoLSEY. To prove it, Sire : 

The Palace I have built at Hampton Court — 

Henry. Ay ! at a cost our coffers could not bear. 
* The Duke of Suffolk's own words. — Green's Uisi., p. 322. 
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WoLSEY. I spent my gold with free and lavish hand, 
To make the Palace worthy of a King — 

(Henry half rises in his wrath. Wolsey kneels 
at his feet.') 
Deign to accept it at my hands, my liege : 
This golden key will give thee seisin on't. 

Henry (taking the key). By Holy Mary ! 'tis a royal 
gift. 

WoLSEY. Say, if in aught else he can serve thee, Sire, 
And Wolsey will not fail. 

Anne. I fear, my liege, 

Thou'lt need some stronger proof of his good faith 

Than his own words, and skill in — flattery. 

He doth not alway speak, e'en of your Grace, 

With such meet humbleness as now he wears : 

Look on this letter which the Cardinal 

Sent secretly to Rome, and which begins, 

In all humility and courteousness, 

' Ego et meus rex,' ' I and my King, 

Give thee our hearty thanks for thy despatch.' 

WoLSEY (aside). My letter writ to Gardiner in Rome ! 
How came the witch by that ? I am undone. 
If I be not Pope now, then all is lost. 
(aloud). Thou hast learned Latin to some purpose. 

Madam, 
I pray you say in what 'tis wrongly writ. 

Anne. Thy Latin may be right or may be wrong : 
But thy presumption needs no argument. 

Henry (reading the letter). 

Ha ! what is this ? ' I pray thee do not fail 
' To make petition to his Holiness 
' To give no sanction to the King's divorce 
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' Until I come, for 'tis his wish to wed 
' One of the Queen's own maidens, Anne Boleyn, 
' An artful, scheming jade. That must not be.' 
Now, by my father's head, false Cardinal, 
Thou shalt reap thy reward for this deceit ! 
Thy pride and thine ambition wax too gross. 
We banish thee our Court, and confiscate 
Thine ill-got riches, and thine offices. 
And do command thee to proceed to York, 
And there confine thee to thy bishopric. 

WoLSEY. I pray your Majesty to hear me speak. 

Henry. Nay, get thee gone to York, and we will search 
More closely into these misdeeds of thine. 

WoLSEY. My liege — 

Henry. Nay, speak not, for we will not hear. 

Thy glozing tongue shall cozen us no more. 

[Exit, L.U.E., followed by Courtiers. Wolsey 
sinks back into his seat, r. 

Anne {going out with her ladies, then turning to look at 
WoLSEY, and as though on a momentary 
impulse at seeing his dejection, returning to 
him) : — 
Thou hadst no pity. Cardinal, on me, 
When thou didst rob me of Lord Percy's love ; 
Yet I can pity thee. 

WoLSEY {half rising). Thou ! pity me ! 

Anne. Ay, Cardinal. Upon that lofty height 

Where thou didst stand, and whence thou didst 

strike down 
At him I loved, and me, I hated thee. 
Now thou art fallen I can feel for thee. 
No woman triumphs o'er a fallen foe. 
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Nor I o'er thee. If now I can do aught 
To mitigate thy loss, to help thee bear 
Thy banishment, to make it easier : 
Say but in what, and I will promise it. 

WoLSEY. Thou wilt 1 Then, Madame, for thy courtesy, 
Thy pity, thy kind womanly concern, 
I am beholden to thee ; and for boon 
I would ask one. Wilt swear to grant it me ? 

Anne. If honestly I can. 

WoLSEY. 'Tis then but this : 

That thou wilt take thy dazzling presence hence. 
And spare me sight of thee for ever more. 

Anne. I thank thee, Wolsey ; now my mind is eased. 
(going) See ihou to it that we do meet no more. 

[Exit. 

Wolsey. She might have spared me that last bitter 
drop. 
Her pity, i' the very hour I looked 
To rise beyond her and all else of earth I 

Enter Patch, r., followed by messenger. He slops, r.c, 
and motions the messenger to advance. 

Wolsey (turning'). Who comes to mock me now ? 

Messen. (in surprise, and taking out packet). Lord 
Cardinal ! 

Wolsey (in a frenzied outburst). 

My messenger from Rome ! I triumph yet ! 

(staggers' to him and grasps his arm). 
Speak, man! Art dumb? What tidings of the Pope? 

Messen. Ten days ago he grew much worse. 

WoLSEY. And then ? 

Messen. As by a miracle he rallied then. 

And speedily regained his health and strength. 
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WoLSEY. 'Tis well ! 'Tis well ! I thank thee ! — Get 
thee gone. 

[Exit messenger hurriedly, looking back 
in astonishment. 
Didst hear him ? ' Saved as by a miracle ' I 
'Tis I am lost : no miracle for me ; 
My very dreams have shrunk to hideous shapes 
That now make mock at me. I am become 
A thing for pity in that selfsame hour 
I looked to sway the sceptre of the world. 
Foiled by a woman— worsted — overwhelmed 
I' the very topmost summit of my pride. 
Give me thy fool's-cap, Patch. Do thou take mine, 

{points to his red hat on side table) 
And let me learn of thee how best to make 
Sport for mine enemies. 

What 1 Dost thou think 
I have not wit enough to play the fool ? 
Patch. O good my master 1 Pri'thee speak not thus ! 

Let us go hence. 
WoLSEY. Ay ! Ay 1 Let us go hence — 

Nay, go thou first. I follow. Go thou first. 

[Exit Patch, r. 
WoLSEY. My God, Thou hast dealt hardly 1 Yet 'tis 
just ! 
For I forgot Thee, and I am forgot — 
Forsook Thee, and Thou hast forsaken me — 
Denied Thee before men, and am denied. 
Grant me but one poor prayer : Lord, let me die! 

Curtain. 
END OF ACT IV. 



ACT V 

Scene I. — A Glade in Sherwood Forest, near Leicester. ■ 
King Henry and his bowmen resting. 

Henry. The shadows on this grassy sun-dial tell 
'Tis past the hour of noon ; yet still we wait 
Sir William Kingston's coining. Said he not 
The Forest Road, to Leicester — and at noon? 
1ST Bowman. Will Davis, may it please your 
Majesty, 
Brought word his worship would be here at noon. 
Henry. Methinks here comes the man we tarry for. 
I see three horsemen on the Forest Road. 
Sound thy horn, Hereward, to let them know 
Where v/e await them. Robin, thy long legs 
Will reach them soonest. Guide Sir William here 
To our fair sylvan bower. \_Exit Robin, r. 

Now sound thy horn, 
(Hereward sounds his horn.) 
See to the horses, all of you. We start 
For Nottingham ere-while. 

[Exeunt Hereward and the other Bowmen, l. 
(The King walks up and down moodily^ 
Enter Sir William Kingston in riding costume, r. 
Henry. You've kept us waiting, Kingston, 

89 
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Kingston. I do crave 

Your pardon, Sire, but I have been delayed. 
Last night the Cardinal was taken ill 
With the black sickness ; and I greatly feared 
He could not travel further. 

Henry. I misdoubt 

It is the painful parting from his gold 
Hath caused the good man's sickness. 

Didst thou find 
The sum we were apprised of in his hands ? 

Kingston. Nay, Sire. The Earl Northumberland and I 
Have made a strict enquiry of his means, 
But cannot learn that thou wert rightly told 
Of treasure closely hid there by his Grace, 
Who when he was arrested oft denied 
That he had aught, save what your Majesty 
Of your good bounty did restore to him. 
When he was banished to his bishopric. 
The Earl believes the Cardinal's enemies 
Have made, in this at least, a false report. 
Lest you should give him back his offices. 

Henry. Well, we shall see anon. It is believed 
That Wolsey hath large treasure somewhere hid. 
And I have need of it for State affairs, 
Wherefrom he wrongly took it heretofore. 
Do thou, Sir William, go encounter him 
Upon his road, and speak soft words to him. 
Tell him he must take heart and keep good cheer. 
And all may yet be well. When he returns 
To London, should this sickness soon permit. 
If he have treasure he will use it straight 
To buy him friends at Court. I know the man. 
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I am informed he giveth goodly alms 

To all who ask them ; that he had prepared 

To be installed in his bishopric 

With all his former pomp. And numerous men 

Already do begin to speak his praise : 

Could there be stronger proof that he hath gold ? 

Kingston. 'Tis true he hath made many friends, my 
liege, 
In York, among all classes. With one voice 
The people all applaud him for a saint ; 
And when 'twas bruited somehow in the town 
Of his arrest, the worthy citizens 
Came forth in crowds and muttered angry threats 
Against the Earl and me ; and cried aloud, 
' God save the Cardinal and make his foes 
To perish ! ' 

When he first beheld my lord. 
Who went to him alone, the Cardinal 
Seemed very pleased, and greeted him, he said. 
As a tried fricinJ. But when / went to him 
And told his Grace your Majesty desired 
His quick return to London, then he sighed 
Most dolorously, said he knew full well 
What was prepared for him, but that the King 
Must do as he thought fit. 

Henry. Give him this ring : 

He's easily elate as soon depressed ; 
But hath done me much service. Tell him so ; 
Bid him take heart, and all may yet be well. 
But have him brought in safety to the Tower, 
So soon as this new sickness may permit. 
Three days from this I purpose to return 
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To Greenwich with all speed. 

There bring me word 
When you have safely lodged the Cardinal. 
And now to horse for Nottingham. Go you 
To bid our trusty Minister take heart. 

[Exii, followed by Sir William Kingston, l. 



Scene II. — Outside of Leicester Abbey. Steps, c, 

leading up to the doorway. Garden bench, l. 
Time, Evening — sun near to setting. 

As the curtain rises Doors open, c, and enter 
monks down steps. To them enter from the 
grounds, r., the Abbot and Brother Paul. 

Abbot. Good brothers, is all now prepared within 
For the lord Cardinal Wolsey when he comes ? 

1ST Monk. All is prepared. 

Abbot. He should be here anon. 

See that ye shew him no less reverence 
Than when his state compelled it ; so ye shall 
Bring comfort to his grief. He who has felt 
In evil days the insults of the base 
Esteemeth good men's courtesy the more 
And strives to merit it. 

Wherefore let all 
Think more of what he was than what he is. 
And more of his proved virtues than his faults. 
Too great ambition was his chiefest sin. 
And he hath taxed the people over-much ; 
But all must own he better ruled the land 
Than they who were before him. 
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If he dealt 
Somewhat too hardly with our Holy Church, 
He sought but her reform ; and well we know 
He would not suffer them of evil life, 
Because they might be rich or highly placed, 
To cloke their follies with a Churchman's cowl, 
Or to defy the law. 

Bro. Paul. I mind me well. 

When I was one of his attendant monks, 
How one such gross offender made appeal 
Unto his Grace, and how he answered him. 
May't please your Reverence hear it ? 

Abbot. Ay, 'twill serve 

To pass the time away while yet we wait. 
But see thou speak with judgment and reserve 
Both of the gross offender and offence. 
For some sins are so luring unto men 
That but to think of them inclines to them ; 
And to talk of them gives to their foul spell 
A fatal fascination. 

Now say on. 

Bro. Paul. 'Twas when I served his Grace the 
Cardinal 
r the Chapel at York House and in his train 
When he gave audience. 

It chanced one day 
Good Master Latimer, our county-man,* 
Who is so apt of speech and eke so bold, 
Was one day brought before the Cardinal 
To make reply to charges of my lord 
Of Ely, who complained that Master Hugh 
* He was born at Thurcaston in Leicestershire. 
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Had put an insult on him publicly 

At Cambridge, in a sermon which he preached 

Before the University. 

His Grace 
The Cardinal, with aspect most severe 
Made strict enquiry of him. Latimer 
Replied to him how that the Bishop came 
Into the Church i' the midst of his discourse, 
Disturbing him and all assembled there. 
As fit rebuke, the preacher said, he paused 
Until my lord was seated ; then he changed 
His theme and straightway he began to draw 
The portrait of a bishop, who should live, 
, Not as my lord then did, as all men knew. 
But as the Apostle bids a bishop live. 
In faith and soberness. 

The bishop chafed 
And fumed beneath the preacher's burning words 
And hurried from the Church the very first. 
All who dare speak their thoughts, said, ' never 

man 
Before had seen his counter-portrait limned 
In such sort.' 

As I watched the Cardinal's face 
I saw it slowly soften, then light up 
With keen enjoyment ; and when Latimer 
Had ended his defence, he thus declared, 
' If my good lord of Ely can't abide 
' Such doctrine, thou may'st preach it to his beard, 
' A second time, ere I will hinder thee, 
' Let him prate how he may of insolence ; 
' I'll give thee my full warrant to insult 
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' In that sort every bishop on the bench, 
' Myself included — if thou ever seest 
' Me in thy congregation ! ' 

So he gpake, 
With a right hearty laugh, and ended thus : 
' If preachers may not speak God's truth to men 
' Save as the Devil please, they might as well 
' Give place unto the Devil every way, 
' And draw their stipends for a sinecure.' 
Abbot. Your tale, good brother, bringeth to my mind 
What I once heard this same Hugh Latimer 
Ask in a sermon preached at Paul his Cross 
Before a ring of bishops. 

'Who! 'said he, 
' Think you to be the prelate most exact 
' In doing of his office, diligent 
' At all times ? 

' 'Tis the Devil. 

' Of them all 
' That have the cura, care, or oversight 
' Of souls of men, he is most diligent, 
' The most in earnest, ever at his post, 
' Preaching, persuading, leading men his way ; 
' Therefore, ye prelates who preach not at all, 
' Nor do aught ye can haply leave undone, 
' If ye your duty do not learn from God — 
' For shame learn of the devil.' 

And not one 
Made answer of a word, tho on each face 
Sat a portentous frown. But while his Grace, 
The Cardinal legate, chose to humour him 
None dared molest the preacher. 
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Wolsey loved 
A fearless man who practised what he preached : 
God grant there come no other in his place 
Who will but silence truth and shelter sin ! 

(Bell heard.') 
Hark ! 'Tis the hour for vespers, brethren ; 
We should be in the chapel. I must wait 
Here for the Cardinal. But go ye in 
And pray for him and all men. Brother Paul, 
Do thou remain and worship in thy heart : 
I may have need of thee when Wolsey comes. 
The doors of the Abbey open, c, and the monks 
file up the steps chanting a Latin hymn and 
Exeunt. 
The Abbot, followed at a respectful distance by 
Brother Paul, walks slowly up and down, 
each reading his breviary. They pass round 
the Abbey and exeunt, l.u.e. 



Scene III. Same as Scene II. After sunset. 

Enter, r., while the monks are chanting in the Abbey, 
Sir William Kingston, booted and spurred. 

Kingston. These monks are at their prayers. Yet 
must I learn 
Without delay if Wolsey hath arrived. 
Of whom shall I enquire ? 

{Advances c.) 
Enter, l.u.e., the Abbot and Brother Paul, 
Kingston. Ha ! Master Monk, 
I pri'thee come this way. 
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Bro. Paul (advancing c). What wouldest thou ? 

Kingston. Hath my Lord Cardinal Wolsey yet arrived ? 

Bro. Paul. Not yet, Sir Knight. We looked for him 
ere this ; 
But hear that he is sadly worn and ill, 
And travels slowly. Ere the sun should set. 
He purposed to be here. We wait him still. 

Kingston. Then I will to yon tavern for awhile, 
And must return anon. Let my good lord 
Know of my coming ; that I bear to. him 
A message from the King. [Exit, r.u.e. 

Abbot, (advancing c.) ' A message from the King.' 
Hath then his Grace 
Relented toward the Cardinal ? I trow 
He hath not found the men whom he advanced 
To Wolsey's offices had Wolsey's skill 
In governance or aptness for affairs. 
This was a great man truly, with great hopes 
And purposes for England, with great aims 
For our most Holy Church, altho he grasped 
Too much for his own gain. But never man 
Had such great power that did not greatly fail 
In some sort. The Lord grant that in his place 
There come no lean and hungry officer 
To fatten on our flesh, perchance to bite 
Still nearer to the bone than Wolsey did. 

(Turns in his walk') 
Methinks I heard the tinkle of a bell, 
Like to a sumpter mule's. 

Bro. Paul. 'Tis even so. 

I see the Cardinal's ensign. There they come 
Round by the wooden cross. 

7 
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Abbot. Go, Brother Paul, 

And bid the Cardinal welcome, in my name. 

[Exit Brother Paul, l. 

Abbot. He hath but few attendants with him now 
Who once had knights and barons in his train. 
How worn and aged and how ill he looks ! 
How changed from what he was three years agone ! 
When nobles bowed before him he was proud. 
And haughtier than the haughtiest,* but now 
111 fortune and defeat have broke him down ! 

Enter, l., Cardinal Wolsey, leaning on Brother Paul 
and his Jester Patch. 

WoLSEY. Good Father-Abbot, to this sacred fane. 
Homeless and friendless, I have come to die. 
Give me a little earth for charity 
Wherein to lay my bones. 

Abbot. Lord Cardinal, 

A brother welcomes thee to rest and peace ; 
And Holy Mother Church shall comfort thee, 
Until the King recall thee to his side. 

WoLSEY. Nay, Father, nay ; I have no wish to take 
Upon my wearied shoulders once agen 
The burden of my former potency ; 
I have no strength to stand beneath it now : 
Power, place, and pelf have lost their part in me ; 
Ambition moves me not ; my heart is dead 
To all, save pardon, penitence and prayer : 
I long for rest, good Father, rest and peace. 

[Moves towards steps, c. 

* ' Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 
How high his honour holds his haughty liead.' 

Dean Swift. 
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Enter a Sergeant, r. 
Sergeant. Which is the Abbot ? 
Abbot. I am he, my son. 

Sergeant. Sir William Kingston bade me say to thee, 
His business is most pressing from the King 
To the Lord Cardinal Wolsey. 
Abbot. Let him know 

The Cardinal is here. 

\Exit Sergeant, r. 
WoLSEY {drawing himself slowly up to his full height 
and turning round). 

What said the man 
Of pressing business, Kingston and the King ? 
Abbot. Some message of the King to thee, my 
lord 
Brought by Sir William Kingston. 

Wilt thou not 
Go in and rest awhile ; and let him wait 
Ere thou give audience to him ? 
WoLSEY. Nay, good friend, 

The business of the King must never wait. 
I'll rest upon this bench. The evening breeze 
Will cool my aching brow. 

(Seats himself on bench, l.) 
Did he not say 
Some business of the King to me ? 'Tis well. 
But by Sir William Kingston ! 'Tis not well. 
I like not Kingston, nor to hear his name : 
' Thou wilt rise higher than the King-his-crown, 
And thou wilt meet thine end by King-his- 

town. 
Is this the Kingston that shall see mine end ? 
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Enter, r., Sir William Kingston, followed by the 
Sergeant, who remains on guard. 

WoLSEY. Ha I Kingston, is it thou ? What saith my 
liege. 
My gracious lord and master ? 

Kingston. Good my lord. 

His Majesty hath bade me bring this ring, 
And tell thee to take heart, and keep good cheer, 
And all may yet be well. He would have thee 
Make haste to London. 

WoLSEY. Said his Highness so ? 

I am beholden greatly to thee, sir. 
For thy good tidings, which deserve of me 
One half a kingdom. I will give thee — ah ! 
I have nought left save these poor clothes I wear. 
Stay 1 Do thou take this golden crucifix. 
Of little worth save that it hath within 
A portion of the Cross of Calvary. 
Mayhap an old man's blessing will not fail 
To go with it. 

Kingston. I thank thee, Cardinal. 

I trust to see thee yet restored, my lord, 
To higher state than thou hast held before. 
What shall I speak his Majesty for thee ? 

WoLSEY. Tell him that Wolsey waits his sovereign 
will, 
And thanks him much for his most gracious words. 
Alas ! I fear me they have come too late : 
The King's displeasure hath dried up my strength, 
And left me but the wreck of what I was. 
He is a prince of royal carriage, sir, 
And hath a princely heart, that will not take 
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Denial of his wish — ay, though it cost 

One half his crown to purchase his desire.* 

In vain I have kneeled often at his feet, 

And prayed him turn his mind from this or that. 

Yet would I warn his Grace before I die 

Against the Lutherans, and counsel him 

To deal with them right sternly, lest they sow 

The seeds of heresy within our Church. 

If it had but pleased Heaven to make me Pope 

There had been speedy end of Lutherans. 

Be sure, good Kingston, that thou do not fail 

To tell the King of this. 

I would I had 
Some worthy gift to send his Majesty. 
But nought is left me now. Stay — here is Patch, 
Mine estimable fool : thou shalt take him. 
He's worth a thousand pounds to any one. 

{Turns to his Jester) 
Wilt go unto the King, and live at Court, 
And make thy fortune. Patch ? 

Patch. Nay, Cardinal. 

His Majesty hath fools enough to feed, 
While thou hast only one : nor would I change 
Thy company for his : 'tis pleasanter 
And for all simple folk less dangerous. 

WoLSEY. Nay, Patch, good honest Patch, thou must 
go hence : 
I would not die and leave thee masterless. 

Patch. Thou shalt not die and find thee servantless : 
I am no rat to flee a falling house. 

* The Cardinal's own words to Kingston are given almost 
literatim throughout this speech, — S. B. 
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WoLSEY. Fool, this is folly : get the^ to the King ! 
Patch. If folly, then 'tis meetest for 'a fool. 

good my master, send me not ahvay — 
Thou hast been ever kind to me till now ; 

1 pray thee let me serve thee to the end. 
WoLSEY. But thou canst serve me mosi of all at Court : 

Good Kingston, take him with thea to the King 
And tell my Hege, of all that lordlw train 
That once had ministered to Wol^y's power 
Thou didst find but one left — an honest fool ! 
Whom I have sent to him, e'en asfthe last, 
Ay, and the best and dearest thing I had. 

Kingston. I will acquaint the King ; ind do not doubt. 
Thine ' honest fool ' will his own welcome make. 
See thou be ready. Patch, when I set foith. — 

Patch (to Wolsey). Nay, I'll not go and leave thee 
here alone. 
When thou art dead 'twere time enough for me 
To seek another patron ; but till then 
I will not leave thee for an emperor. 
My master, my kind master, let me stay I 
(Kneels at WoLSEY's/ee/.) 

WoLSEY. What, Patch! Good trusty Patch! Dost 
really care 
So much for thy poor master in his fall. 
That thou dost weep to leave him ? Of a truth 
I did not think there was one living thing 
Would shed a tear for me. 

No longer now. 
As servant, but as my tried, trusted friend, 
I send thee ; and when thou hast pleased the King 
With thy quaint wit, thou may'st occasion find 
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To turn his heart to me, who loved him, Patch, 
As thou dost love thy master. Thou must go, 
As my last, costliest gift unto my lord : 
I have naught else to give. 

(to Kingston) Take him away. 

(Sir William beckons to the Sergeant, and they both lay 
hold of Patch, who seizes his master's hand and 
kisses it, and then suffers them to lead him off r.) 

WoLSEY (rising and looking sorrowfully after them). 
Now am I beggared of all earthly wealth ; 
Now stand I here at my life's journey's end 
More empty than I was when I set forth : 
For all the eager hopes and fond desires 
That then did buoy me up have long since fled 
And left me but the wreck of what I was. 
What good have my hands garnered ? 

What am I 
The better for the Ufa that I have lived ? 
How doth ambition, like an Alpine witch, 
Sit smiling o'er our heads ; allure us on 
To struggle after her, and when we gain 
Exultant to the dizzy heights of fame 
And think to clasp her, then with mocking gibe 
She vanishes, and 'When we wildly leap 
To clutch her trailing skirts we headlong rush 
Down to a gaping grave ! O Fool ! Fool ! Fool ! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
With which I served my King, He would not now. 
In my grey hairs, have left me beggared thus,* 
• A friendless, joyless, hopeless, weak, old man. 

* HoUinshed records these words, in his Chronicles, as having 
been really spoken by Wolsey. — S. B. 
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Abbot. Not friendless, Cardinal : our Church's Head, 
Her loving, living Lord, will be thy friend ; 
Joyless and weak, say'st thou ? Be then, indeed, 
' The joy of the Lord thy strength.' 

If hopeless, too. 
Then, Cardinal, the holy prophet's words 
Should bring thee comfort : ' Blessed is the man 
Whose hope the Lord is.' He draws ever nigh 
Unto the humbled, penitent and poor. 
It is the proud God knoweth afar off 
And sets His face against ; those who forget 
That all they have — and boast of — comes from 

Him. 
Tho thou art beggared of the husks of earth. 
Thou know'st the plenty of the Father's House 
Waits all alike who, coming to themselves 
From that wild dream of self-rule in God's world 
Which makes men prodigals, return to Him 
In penitence to do His wiser will. 

WoLSEY. Ay, Abbot — but my sins ! my sins I my sins ! 
Now I am sick they all come back to me 
And flock like harpies round about my bed ; 
They seem to stand between my soul and God, 
And shut Him out as doth a cloud the sun : 
I see them only, and all else is dark. 

Abbot. Then, brother, look away from them to Christ, 
And He shall give thee light. Bethink thee now 
Of His own words, ' He that will follow Me 
Shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have 
The light of life.' 

WoLSEY. Ay, Abbot. But, alas I 

I have not followed Him ; I have pursued 
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Mine own ambitions wheresoe'er they led ; 
And they have led to darkness black as hell. 

Abbot. But thou, Lord Cardinal, art not of them 
That love the darkness. 

WoLSEY. God forbid ! I dread 

And do abhor it I 'Tis the light I love. 
Alas ! from out my sky 'tis fading fast, 
Like yon o'er-clouding moon. 

Black night draws on. 
{Enter Monks, r., with torches.) 
These be the sorry substitutes of man 
For God's eternal sunlight. And all these 
Bring to the soul no gleam. Yet^ Abbot, see, 
' The very torches shed black tears for me,'* 
Who haste unto my setting. It grows dark 
Within me as without ; and thro the gloom 
There comes that gruesome phantom, grisly 

Death, 
To whom God giveth all men. 

Abbot. Nay, God's gift 

Is not of death, but life : ' the gift of God,' 
Said the Apostle, ' is eternal life.' 

WoLSEY. ' Eternal life,' the gift — ' the gift of God ! ' 
A gift needs but the taking — 

Abbot. So the Lord, 

The risen Lord, said — as thou knowest well — 
That whosoever will may freely take 
The living water : life is in the blood — 
This earthly life ; but everlasting life. 
In living water. 

* Storer's ' Life of Wolsey.'— S. B. , 
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WoLSEY. I recall the words, 

As of some sweet refrain that comes in dreams, 
But know not what they mean. 

Earth's passing show 
Hath so absorbed my soul, these sacred things 
Seem strange and dark to me. What thinkest 

thou 
The Lord, by living water, signified ? 
Abbot. 'This spake He of the Spirit, which all 

they 
Receive that do believe in Him.' Thou know'st 
The Evil Spirit hath brought Death to men, 
Because of sin and disobedience ; 
But God sends — as to them that die of thirst — 
The living water, gives to all that ask 
His Holy Spirit to revive their souls. 
To beat back Death and bring Eternal Life ; 
To bathe them in the river of His Love 
And make them white and pure as children are 
Whose mothers lave them in this living flood. 
Saith not that Spirit now unto thee ' Come ' ? 
' The bride ' — the Church of Christ — saith to thee, 

' Come.' 
' Let him that heareth say ' unto thee, ' Come,' 
And whosoever will come, let him take 
This water from the river of God's Love, 
This stream from the deep fountain of God's 

Life, 
As freely as he doth the limpid air. 
Which every living thing must breathe to live. 
WoLSEY. My God ! my God ! If this indeed be 

true — 
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That everlasting life is Thy free gift — 

ri) take that gift of Thee — tho I have nought 

To offer Thee for tribute, save myself, 

My sin-stained self and stubbornness of soul ; 

These do I put upon Thine altar now 

And take of Thee with thankful heart Thy gift : 

To whomsoever will. Thy gift — Thy gift 

Of everlasting Life ! 

I had forgot. 
In the displeasure of mine earthly King, 
How different is God. 

Abbot. The prophet said — 

As thou rememberest — ' Let not the wise 
Man glory in his wisdom, nor the strong 
Man glory in his strength, nor yet the rich 
In riches ; but let him that glorieth 
Glory in that he knoweth Me the Lord, 
Who sheweth loving-kindness, righteousness. 
And judgment, upon earth ; for in these things 
Do I delight.' 

WoLSEY. Good Abbot, stand they thus, 

Those glorious words — stand they as thou hast 

said — 
The loving-kindness first ? 

Abbot. 'Tis even so. 

I noted that with marvel in my youth ; 
But now I know Him better, and can say, 
E'en with the psalmist-king, ' How excellent 
Is thy great loving-kindness, O my God 1 ' 
For David deemed that kindness the chief cause 
Why men put trust in God ; and from that source, 
Exhaustless, he assures all trustful souls, 
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They shall abundantly be satisfied : . 

That God will make them drink of His dilights 
As from a river. 
WoLSEY. And I've tried to slake 

My thirst these fifty years from brackish pools 

And wayside puddles ; e'en thd secret store 

I hid in cisterns for my future use 

Hath all escaped or is become cdfrupt. 

And I was empty, hungry, sore athirst, 

Till thou didst bring unto my paijch^d lips 

The living water, to my starving poul, 

The bread of life — of everlasting {Life ! 

The Lord reward thee, and give nte^raove light ! 

Love, Light and Life, to whomsoever will-!— 

O God of Love, give me now Life and Light ! 

# * # * 

O Sun of Righteousness, light my dark path ! 
In this my darkest hour, light my dark path ; 
And I will serve Thee, worship Thee, adore 
Thy loving-kindness — ay for evermore— 
Thy loving-kindness — 

Kindness — 

Most kind God ! 
Abbot. 'Twas for this hour He hath created thee. 
WoLSEY {gazing at the Abbot as if awe-struck at the 
thought, then grasping his shoulder as 
he turns his face northward and sees the 
Aurora Borealis or Northern Lights, visible 
at rare intervals in England). 
Look, Abbot, look 1 Behold, ' at eventide 
It shall be light.' Light from the living God 
Hath come to gild the setting of my sun 
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And make my pathway clear. I will arise 

And go unto my Father — will arise — 

I will arise and go. O most — kind — God ! 

(Moves slowly towards the lights, which are 
momentarily growing brighter. The 
monks kneel on either side of the tottering 
Cardinal, holding up their torches^ 
Abbot {to Wolsey). Brother, they crave thy blessing. 
WoLSEY (turning slowly round as in a dream, and up- 
lifting his right hand in the attitude 0/ 
blessing). 

The Lord bless 
And keep you, brethren, and make His face 
Shine on you and be gracious unto you, 
And lift up the light of His countenance 
Upon you evermore and give you peace, 
And light and life — His everlasting Life ! 

(He sinks back suddenly into the arms of the 
Abbot and Brother Paul. At the same 
moment the doors of the Abbey fly open, 
and the white-robed Choristers issuing 
forth, swinging their censers, form a circle 
round the Cardinal and the Abbot and 
chant the ' Nunc Dimittis.') 

Curtain. 
END OF ACT V. 

FINIS.* 



* See note on page 1 16. — S. B. 



NOTES ON 
•KING AND CARDINAL' 

I HOPE no critical reader will suppose that the terms in 
which Henry VIII. is spoken of in the preceding pages 
are inconsistent with the real character of that curiously 
complex being. Froude clearly shows that in the former 
part of his reign he had been, 'as a ruler, eminently 
popular'; and the historian assigns as the cause of this 
fact that 'all his wars had been successful; he had the 
splendid tastes in which the English people most delighted, 
and he had substantially acted on his own theory of his 
duty, which was expressed in the following words : 

' " Scripture taketh princes to be, as it were, fathers and 
nurses of their subjects . . . that it appertaineth unto them 
to see that right religion and true doctrine be maintained 
and taught and that their subjects may be well ruled and 
governed by good and just laws" . . .' 

Froude also quotes from Giustinian's well-known work, 
wherein the king is thus described by the Venetian 
ambassador, a sufiSciently impartial witness : ' This most 
serene king is not only very expert in arms and of great 
valour and most excellent in his personal endowments, 
but is likewise so gifted and adorned with mental accom- 
plishments that we believe him to have few equals in the 
world. He speaks English, French, Latin, and understands 
Italian very well, plays almost every instrument, sings and 
composes fairly, is prudent and sage, and free from every 
vice' {Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII., vol. i., 
p. 76). In vol. ii., p. 312, Henry is said to speak Spanish. 
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Our eminent historian gives also a most interesting 
extract from The Pilgrim, a quaint work of the period, 
written by William Thomas, who, Froude supposed, must 
have seen Henry, and who relates concerning him : ' Of 
personage he was one of the goodliest men that lived in 
his time ... of countenance he was most amiable, 
courteous and benign in gesture unto all persons, and 
especially unto strangers . . . prudent he was in council 
and forecasting, most liberal in rewarding his faithful 
servants, and even generous unto his enemies, as it 
behoveth a prince to be. He was learned in all sciences, 
and had the gift of many tongues.' 



Cavendish quotes Henry's own words with reference to 
his divorce : 

'All such issue male as I have received of the Queen 
died incontinent after they were born, so that I doubt the 
punishment of God in that behalf. Thus, being troubled 
in waves of a scrupulous conscience and partly in despair 
of any issue male by her, it drove me at last to consider 
the estate of this realm and the danger it stood in for 
lack of issue male to succeed me in this imperial dignity.^ — 
Life of Wolsey, p. 220. 

And Froude quotes striking evidence from the letter of 
the Papal Legates (printed in Burnet's Collectanea, p. 40) 
affirming that, 'The legates spake no more than the truth 
when they wrote to the Pope saying, " it was mere madness 
to suppose that the King would act as he was doing merely 
out of dislike to the Queen, or out of admiration for 
another person.'" 
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Mr. Charles F. Grindrod, of Great Malvern, in his 
romance entitled ' The Shadow of the Ragged Stone ' 
(p. 449), relates a local tradition concerning a strange- 
looking double-peaked hill, at the southern end of the 
Malvern range, which affirms that death or disaster is the 
doom of whomsoever the shadow of the hill falls upon. In 
a footnote he remarks that, ' the famous Cardinal Wolsey 
is the best-known victim of the weird visitation. It is 
related that the shadow once fell on him as he was sleeping 
in the orchard of Birts Morton Court, and his subsequent 
misfortunes and death were attributed to this cause.' 

Wolsey was tutor and chaplain in his youth to the then 
owner of Birts Morton Court, a country house of some 
pretension, eight or nine miles from Great Malvern, across 
Castle Morton Common. ' Wolsey's study ' is shown to 
visitors. Coaches are run thither during the season. 

A descendant of the family that owned Birts Morton 
Court told me that his grandmother had an old portrait 
of Cardinal Wolsey, so lifelike that the eyes seemed to 
be looking at her, she said, wheresoever she might be 
sitting in the room ; and the sense of this became at 
last so oppressive that she destroyed the picture. 

' Now thou art prompt indeed, as heretofore ' (p. 60). 
The reference is to an incident early in his career (which 
Cavendish records), when the King charged Wolsey to 
go to Flanders on a secret mission to the emperor 
MaximiUan; and on seeing him four days later and 
blaming him for not having started, was amazed to 
learn that he had already been, having accomplished the 
double journey in three days. S- B. 



FATEFUL INCIDENT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 

It is related of the author of ' Waverley,' that when past 
forty years of age, going one day to a cupboard for some 
papers, he came upon a dust-covered MS., the draft of a 
story he had begun in his younger days and cast aside. 
A re-perusal so revived his interest that he determined 
to complete the work ; and he thus entered, when past 
middle life, upon an entirely new career, which gave the 
famous ' Waverley Novels ' to the world. 

This incident of the great writer's life has been of no little 
encouragement to myself, in my present undertaking. 

STARTINQ AFRESH AFTER FORTY 

I also, when past forty, came one day upon the dusty 
pages of a juvenile effort which had been laid aside. It 
was a blank-verse play, written when I was a law student. 
In its then crude state it won the interest of the eminent 
tragedians, Phelps and Irving, was commended by Barry 
Sullivan to Mrs. Scott-Siddons, granddaughter of the great 
Sarah Siddons, and after being submitted by her to the 
then dramatic critic of The Globe, the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
was brought out at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, as 
' Queen and Cardinal.' But owing to legal difficulties 
with the previous sub-tenants half the time for preparation 
was lost, and the piece had to be hurriedly produced, 
without a single dress rehearsal ; consequently, every one 
concerned was in a state of the highest tension. 

CRITICS AT VARIANCE 

Nevertheless the play was admitted by the Daily News, 
Court Journal, etc., to have been ' well received to the end 
of the third Act, when success seemed probable ' ; the fourth 
Act (confused into one scene without my consent) was a 
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failure ; yet the Weekly Dispatch declared the fifth Act to 
be ' perhaps best of all ' ; a compliment curiously paid by 
three others {Standard, England, and Flay) to the second 
Act, and by two more (Fall Mall Gazette and St. Ja7nes' 
Gazette) to the third. But the drama, after a brief run, was 
soon forgotten. 

I had before printed it, at the suggestion of Mr. (now 
Sir Henry) Irving, but as a paper-covered pamphlet 
merely, in which form it received high praise from Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. W.G. Wills, the second Lord Camoys, and 
others, and from one notable critic 

When I was lately led, like Sir W. Scott, to re-peruse my 
youthful effort, I too found so much of interest that I 
felt loth to leave it to oblivion, and wanting something to 
distract my mind from a painful malady, I set to work 
upon it afresh. 

AN EARLY LOVE STORY OF ANNE BOLEYN 

While thus engaged I became convinced that an early 
love affair of Anne Boleyn, recorded by Cavendish, had 
not received sufficient attention from later writers, and 
that it afforded the real key to an otherwise inexplicable 
character. 1 have so treated it in both the plays into 
which my original effort is now divided. One of my critics 
'had said 'the piece afforded material for several plays'; 
and so I now dealt with it, making Wolsey's fall the climax 
of one play and Anne's that of the other. 

AN UNLOOKED-FOR TRIUMPH 

During a visit to a Midland Hydro', to try 'the water 
cure,' I took Act IV. with me to work up, and (in con- 
sequence of a friendly challenge as to what I could do) 
read it aloud to the other visitors. It met, to my surprise 
and delight, with quite an enthusiastic reception, and on my 
removing to another Hydro' at Buxton I was emboldened 
to read the whole play, Act by Act. What was then 
thought of it by some of those present I prefer to leave 
them to testify. 



©pinions of some appreciative Ibearers us 

Opinions of some appreciative Hearers. 

' I had the great pleasure, on a never-to-be-forgotten 
evening at Rockside Hydro., to listen to Mr. Stringer 
Bateman's reading of his " King and Cardinal." I have 
seldom been so charmed. Beautiful sentiments in high- 
toned words were perfectly rendered. So cultured, refined 
and finished a play-poem ought to become exceedingly 
popular.' 

Marianne Farningham 

(Author of "Leaves of Elim" and other Poems). 
12, Watkin Terrace, Northampton. 

' One of our greatest intellectual treats has been hearing 
Mr. Stringer Bateman's readings from his Dramatic 
Poems — to me a source of rare and keen enjoyment.' 

Alice Gardner. 

LiGHTWOOD, CORBAR ROAD, BuXTON. 

'Mr. Bateman's readings afforded me real delight. 
His style is most refined and cultured.' 

A. SCHOFIELD 
Secretary Buxton Lime Co. 

' I liked both the manner and the matter of your dramatic 
Reading. . . . Your poems stimulate the heart and charm 
the ear.' 

Henry Cubbon, M.A. 

Springfield Road, Leicester. 

' Mr. Stringer Bateman has a soft, flexible and musical 
voice, with clear articulation and expressive cadence, and 
just enough of histrionic power to give effect to the various 
characters intended. He reminded me much of Charles 
Kean. 

' The poetic beauty of his drama and its apt historic 
interpretation admirably adapt it to a cultured audience.' 
Thomas Wyles, F.G.S., F.R.H.S., M.C.P. 
The College, Buxton. 



Some Opinions ot tile Press 

UPON 

QUEEN AND CARDINAL.' 



' Though we cannot hail this drama as a complete success, the author 
has written in these pages many passages of the purest and loftiest 
dramatic strain. . . . We can express a sincere admiration of his 
very high dramatic genius.' — (^London) Evening Standard. 

'The great and many-sided character of Cardinal Wolsey is pre- 
sented in a manner singularly effective ; and here and there we have 
subtle touches in the picture not unworthy of some of the greatest 
masters of the historical drama. The character of Anne Boleyn is 
scarcely less vividly painted.' — Staffordshire Times. 

' Presents an animated picture of the period.' — Sunday Times. 

' Entertaining, vivid, and picturesque.' — Staffordshire Sentinel. 

'Many of the lines deserve noting and remembering.' — Blanchard 
Jerrold, in Lloyds News. 

' Many scenes possess high literary merit. The drama awakens an 
interest in the reader's mind which is sustained to the final act.' — 
Oxford Times. 

' Some of the love passages combine tenderness, simplicity, and 
vivacity in a very charming manner.' — Bath Argus. 

' Powers of no mean order are displayed ; the encounters, witty 
or sentimental, between the lovers are very happily rendered. The 
drama possesses sterling merits, . . . thoroughly enjoyable to the 
reader.' — Staffordshire Advertiser. 

' The author, who has a facility for turning out musical and nervous 
blank verse, has given evidence of great dramatic power.' — Eastern 
Morning News. 

' Easy and melodious blank verse. . . . Cardinal Wolsey is the chief 
figure in the most dramatic, picturesque, and excellent scene in the 
whole drama. The scene in which Sir Henry Norreys hides behind 
the tapestry lin the chamber of the Lady Anne Boleyn, and conjures 
up her fair sleeping form, is a charming image fancifully and gracefully 
impressed.' '* — (London) Era. 

• This scene now forms part of * A Crownfed Queen.' — S. B. 
ii6 
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THE LAST NAPOLEON 
H Bramatic dialogue in tlbree Scenes 

SCENE I. 

(Westminster Abbey — the Interior. Time: Evening. 
A Female Figure, dressed in deep mourning, kneeling 
at the foot of a monument^ 

Enter 'The Poet' shrouded in a long cloak. He 
advances, and casting back the folds of his robe 
gazes scornfully at the monument. He speaks : — 

' The Poet.' And it is here, in ' the immortal shrine 
Where England holds the elect of all her dead/ 
Where every step is on a hero's tomb, 
And every stone is sacred — it is here 
That they would set a monument to one 
Whose name is execrate.* 

{The kneeling lady lifts her bowed head and looks ' The 
Poet ' in the face. He starts back.) 

' The Poet.' Ha ! who art thou ? 

I deemed I was alone here. 

* For certain phrases indicated above I must acknowledge my 
indebtedness to the author of a notable sonnet, ' On the Proposed 
Desecration of Westminster Abbey by the Erection of a Monu- 
ment to the Son of Napoleon III,,' who seems to have forgotten, 
for the moment, the Latin poet's injunction, De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. — S. B. 
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The Empress (rising). Who am I ? 

The mother of the man thy rabid tongue 
Hath dared to slander. Oh, my son ! my son ! 

' The Poet.' Say not I have slandered your son : 
It was not of the prince I had thought, 
But the tyrannous house whence he sprang 
That such evil hath wrought. 

'Tis not for his personal worth 
That this honour to him would be done ; 
But because it is deemed to be due 

To the Emperor's son. 

And I am the enemy dire 
Of all despots of every degree. 
Of all them who would dare to coerce 

The free wills of the free. 

To me 'tis a matter of naught : 
Not with these will men treasure my bones : 
You'll find not the names of my compeers 

On these sculptured stones. 

Not here sublime Shakespeare reposed, 
Devout Woi;dsworth nor Milton divine : 
They were gods among men ; wherefore each 

For himself hath a shrine. 

Yet many of England's elect, 
Who have won 'mid their fellows a name. 
For their words or their deeds, are revered 

In this Temple of Fame. 
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But what was your son ? What did he ? 
That we men, who are not of his race, 
Should award him a monument here, 

In so hallowed a place ? ^ 

The Emp. What was ? — What did he ? Oh, my son 
my son ! 
He was the best that woman ever had — 
The best and dearest. From his earliest years 
He never caused my heart a single pang, 
Save to be parted from him, — Oh, my son ! 
You think he was not worthy to be here, 
Yet deem yourself more worthy. Wherefore, sir ? 
Are you a good man, honourable, just, 
Kind, gentle, courteous ? So was my son. 
Are you a brave man, fearless to do right, 
Forgetful of yourself, in dread of nought 
Save of dishonour? So, sir, was my son. 
Are you a true man, scornful of deceit. 
Abhorring lies and shams ? Do you respect 
All that is worthy ? Do you reverence 
All that is holy, pure, and excellent ? 
So^was — so did — my son, my pride, my prince — 
Was he not worthy, sir — e'en as yourself — 
Of honour among honourable men ? 

' The Poet.' I have no word to say against your 
son. 
But still I ask, ' What was — what did the youth. 
That he should have a monument with these, 
Elect of England's dead ? ' 
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SCENE II. The same. 
The Dean {who has entered unperceived'). 

That let me show : 
He was the last of a world-famous line, 
And not least worthy, sir; he was the son 
Of one of England's best and staunchest friends 
Among earth's rulers, one who i rusted her. 
Her guest in peace and her ally in war. 
And as the sire to us, so was tHe son ; 
And more : the fellow-pupil of ^ur sons — 
Yet more : ensample to the be«t of them. 
So much for what he was. Eon. whathe did : 
He proffered to our Queen that Stainless sword 
Which in our school of arms he had been trained 
How best to handle, and what more of skill 
For warfare he had learned of Englishmen, 
With all else that he had — his rich young life. 
So full of promise, courage, chivalry. 
His laudable ambition, his great name, 
The hope of a once mighty dynasty — 
He proffered, perilled, all in England's cause ; 
He risked and lost them all in England's cause. 
And can we Englishmen deny his name 
The poor return of this dumb monument ? 

He fought and fell as a young lion falls 
When taken by the hunters unawares ; * 
Hemmed in on every side ; fenced round by spears 

* See Sir Evelyn Wood's letter to the Times, with later news 
learned from the Zulus, as to the Prince's death, on June i, 1879, 
finely depicted in Illustrated London News, i6 July, 1879. — S. B. 
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Whose bearers dread, e'en as they crowd on him, 
And have not courage, till they see him bleed, 
To pierce him through and through ; dare not to 

close 
Upon their wounded prey until he sinks 
Exhausted to the ground. So fell the Prince. 
So fell, when sword and pistol failing him, 
He had caught up a spear they threw at him, 
And, springing to the upland, turned at bay 
And looked them in the face, his eyes aflame 
With fierce defiance, his proud foot that erst 
Had trod in palaces, pressed firmly down, * 

And his right arm outstretched — that strong right 

arm 
Which once, like Alexander's, tamed a steed 
None else had dared to cope with * — that right arm 
Which might have swayed a sceptre had he lived. 
Which now grasped but a Zulu assegai. 
Yet held his foes in awe, subduing them 
By his dark flashing eye and princely mien. 
As doth the king of beasts a snarling pack 
Of stubborn ban-dogs, while he bleeds to death. 

So fell the young prince, sank upon his hips. 
And looking Still' unflinchth'g^'ih the face 
His wondering foes, sighed out his dauntless soul. 
So fell the last of the Napoleons — 
E'en as the first had done, whose iron hand 
GattghtTrfr'tfie tteg-ofTrance from out the dust 
To flaunt it wide 'gainst all her enemies, 

* At a friend's house in Suffolk. 
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And made them quail before it, till he fell 
Outnumbered more than conquered, overwhelmed 
Of foes on every side, but daunting them 
E'en as he fell before them ; whose wide fame 
Still sheds a lustre on his house and race, 
And will while time endures. So, as he fell. 
Did his great-nephew fall. Who can deny 
The poor applause of this dumb monument? 

/4le fell in ambush of our country's foes — 
Aypung French prince struck down i' the very flush 
^0\ youth, health, hope, ambition ; with his days 
Not yet half numbered, and his destiny 
All unfulfilled that might have been so full — 
Full as was his young Jieart of love-for France. 
He perilled all, lost all, in England's cause. 
Who had been foster-mother unto him 
When France discarded him, with all his house, 
As scapegoat for her sins. He fell and left 
To England's care his mother — comfortless 
Save for remembrance of what erst had been — 
A widow, of her son — her only son — 
Bereaved in England's cause. ,Can Englishmen 
Deny to her unutterable woe 
The poor relief of this dumb monument ? / 

But this is something more than monument 
Of what this young prince was, or what he did : 
'Tis proof of England's sorrow for her share 
In his sad end : for culpable neglect 
Of English captains, who let this young prince 
Go forth within a strange and hostile land 
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To watch a cunning foe, a foe well skilled, 
As they knew well, in stealthy swift approach, 
In sudden onset, secret ambuscade ; 
And gave him for his guard a sorry band, 
For scouts too many and for fight too few, 
Meet escort but for mimicry of war. 
They let him thus go forth, and thus he fell : 
Need we more reason for some recompense ? 

Alas 1 this is not all ! When History 
Shall ask how died the last Napoleon, 
Must not we Britons feel ashamed to speak ? 
For England's cause he fought, and Englishmen 
Forsook him in his hour of need and fled, 
Stayed not to count the number of their foes. 
But rode off scatheless, leaving him behind.* 

'Tis human instinct (as 'tis animal) 
To save oneself in peril ; but had they. 
Who knew that their young leader was cut off, 
All scorned to leave him, rallied to his aid. 
Resolved to save him or to die with him. 
It would have been heroic when the chance 
Of safety lay before them. 

And is life. 
In this sad, weary, woe-worn, sin-stained world, 
So good a thing that men should deem bare life, 
Unhonoured, better than a hero's death — 
Have glory in their grasp and let it go. 
That they may longer live to seek for it ? 

* The Zulus also were only a small scouting party, the their 
number was concealed by the tall reeds. — S. B. 
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Doth not one moment of heroic deed 
Transcend a century of common life ? 
Are there not crises when poor mortals must 
Prove more than heroes or be less than men ? 
Was this not one of them, when that young prince, 
Dismounted and hemmed in by savage foes — 
That slay as tigers slay — was left behind ; 
No voice to cheer him, not an arm to aid, 
And every face around him pitiless ? 

To fall and die alone 1 and such a death I 
His fair young body, that his mother's arms 
Had late encircled in such love and pride. 
Thrust thro, until from twenty gaping wounds 
His life-blood gushed away ; his handsome face. 
At sight of which a nation had cried, ' Hail ! ' 
And bared their heads in loyal welcoming, 
Now blood-stained and disfigured ; his dark eyes. 
That both in court and camp had shone undimmed, 
And met on all sides an admiring gaze, 
Now dim and lustreless. Oh, hapless prince ! 
Forsaken thus to perish horribly ! 
No effort made to save him 1 Not a thought 
Of rally, rescue, reconnoitre, naught 
That brave hearts do unthinking ! No attempt 
To learn if their young leader might perchance 
Be still surviving, agonised with thirst. 
Bleeding to death and crying out for help. 
Where help for him was none ; calling aloud 
On comrades who were speeding far from him. 
Riding in headlong haste, mad rivalry. 
More fit for jockeying than chivalry I 
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Oh, would that they had not been Englishmen ! 
Would that a whirlwind or an avalanche, 
An earthquake or a rush of seething floods. 
Had met them in their flight and turned them back ; 
Or overwhelmed them utterly, that none 
Had e'er escaped to tell the shameful tale 
Of how they did not fight, and how they fled ; 
Of how they left a comrade to his fate. 
And lost, for life, what life lives but to gain ! 

What had been their reward had they been born 
In the brave days of old, the days when Greece 
Was what we fain would see her once agen ; 
Was Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Eastern hordes, 
And all her sons were heroes ; when they stamped 
The searing brand of craven on the brow 
Of him of Sparta, but for that he fled 
And left his comrades at Thermopylae 
When all save he had fallen ? 

Think of it 1 
In an heroic hour he failed to prove 
Himself more than a hero ; failed to bear 
A fiercer test of valour than all else. 
Who died there with their king, Leonidas, 
Face foremost to the foe. 

Of that stern band 
Of pagan paladins, whose gleaming swords 
Had fenced the pass of Sparta, he alone 
Was left at nightfall, with his single blade 
To bar the slippery path that lay between 
The hecatomb of heroes. Then he failed 
To top the Spartan standard, failed to prove 
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The greater hero with none looking on 
To aid or to applaud or die with him, 
Or tell the tale to Greece. 

Tho he had fought 
From sunrise unto sunset ; looked his foes, 
His countless foes, unflinching in the face 
Till his right arm was palsied and his breast 
Bore many a bleeding wound, and when he fled 
He left no comrade living ; yet while they 
In dying garnered glory to the full. 
He gat him only shame, was shunned of all. 
And lived a leper's life, till at Platsea 
He bought his honour back ; when sword in hand — 
The sword he fled with from Thermopylae — 
Unarmoured and unhelmeted he sprang 
Into the midst of his unnumbered foes 
And boldly sought that death he erst had fled. 

^ tF ^ ^ 

How think you, then, our countrymen had fared 
Had they been Spartans at Thermopyl^ ? 

But as for me, and those 'who think with me, 
Who learned the good old creeds and cling to them ; 
Applaud self-sacrifice and self-control. 
Think risk of life to save a comrade's life 
Heroic ; we had deemed 'twas England's boast 
That her brave soldier-sons ne'er gave a thought 
To dread or danger ; knew not how to fly, 
Whate'er the opposing odds, while comrades stood 
In need of succoUr, and if there should fall 
A leader in the fight would risk their lives 
To bring his lifeless body back with them. 
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We deemed— and still we deem — that but one 
boon 
Springs from the battlefield with bulk enuff * 
To cover up the bloodshed, veil the woe, 
Make homicide aught else but hideous. 
And give to carnage cloke of chivalry : 
That boon, the stimulus to noble deeds 
In hearts made stalwarter by doing- them, 
Or hearing from afar how they were done, 
Deeds that make soldiers heroes and beget 
Their like in after days. 

Is this too fine 
A sentiment for our prosaic age 
That sets no value save on solid gains ? 
Ah, sir, you cannot think so, you know well 
That fame for fortitude^and faith therein. 
The faith each soldier in his comrade feels 
That each will stand by each until the death — 
Have proved a reinforcement better worth 
Than whole battalions ; have made England's arms 
So oft, by sea and land, invincible ; 
Have awed the countless hosts her sceptre sways 
In distant climes ; have made the very name 
Of Englishman a passport thro the world. 

We who lament that this grand fame and faith 
Were all forgot when that accursed day 
Dawned on this prince and died as he lay dead. 
As he lay dead and desecrate in death — 
Disfigured, stript, transfixed with savage shafts. 
And not a Christian near to close his eyes — 

* See note on page 22. — S. B. 
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We wish but to forget that they who fled 

And left the prince to die, and all of those 

Who could applaud such flight, were of our race. 

Were Englishmen at all ; and strive to think 

It was the prince who was our countryman, 

Who in our quarrel fell, and in our soil 

Hath found his sepulture. We mourn his fate. 

His fate most piteous. We weep for him ; 

Weep with his widowed mother ; weep for her ; 

And deem -the only answer English lips 

Can fitly frame, when asked, ' How died the 

Prince ? ' 
Is this — this only — ' In the sacred Fane 
Where lie the elect of all our English dead 
Look for his monument' * 



* It was with sore pain of heart that I expressed at the time, 
and it is with great regret and reluctance that I now reiterate, 
these severe strictures upon the conduct of British soldiers and 
statesmen. It is, I need hardly say, a matter of correspondingly 
great relief that I am able to put on record, at the same time, in 
the present volume, the following proofs that the traditional 
heroism in our army, and utter disregard of personal safety when 
a wounded comrade may be rescued, are still as conspicuous as 
in the ' brave days of old.' See next page. — S. B. 



NOTE. 
THE VICTORIA CROSS FOR A SCOUT. 

' Winston Churchill Rescued. — The Daily Telegraph cor- 
respondent, Mr. R. J. Machugh, writing from Tliabanchu on 
April 30th, states that in the fighting near Constantia, in which 
the Yeomanry under General Brabazon were engaged, some of 
the Montmorency's Scouts, with whom Mr. Winston Churchill 
happened to be riding at the moment, rode forward to fore- 
stall a party of Boers riding hard to seize a kopje. The Boers 
had the start, and won the race. Just as our men were dis- 
mounting to rush up the few remaining yards of the hill 
the Boers poured a volley into them. The range was only 
forty or fifty yards, but not a bullet took effect. The scouts 
leaped on their horses and galloped away. The newspaper 
correspondent was less fortunate. Mr. Churchill's saddle turned 
round when he tried to mount, and, his horse bolting, he 
was left helpless. He shouted for assistance, and Trooper 
Roberts of the Scouts turned round, rode back, and took Mr. 
Churchill on the saddle behind him, and carried him off in 
safety amid a hail of bullets. Neither rescuer nor rescued was 
touched, but the horse was slightly shot in the neck. General 
Rundle has recommended Trooper Roberts for the Victoria 
Cross.' — Westminster Gazette, May loth, 1900. 

See further note on page 138. 
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SCENE III. The same. 

Enter a Knight in stage armour, followed by a Burgess 
in a long white cotton gown. 

The Dean. Ha I Who comes here ? 

'Tis England's new Saint George, who strives to 

fight i 

With jests and jibes that dragon, Drunkenness, 
Which hath so long fed fat on English blood 
Its greed insatiate. From him at least 
I shall hear naught save chivalry and truth. 
But who stalks after him with pompous strut, 
With paunch protuberant, aggressive gaze. 
And head uplift in attitude sublime ? 
Has Sancho Panza come to life again ? 

The Knight. Dean, I am here to cast my gauntlet 
down 
Against the whole race of Napoleon. 
Thou knowest me, Sir Wilfrid of the Wolds, 
A man who knows not fear, and now defies 
That family which erst awed all the world — 
' A race of Corsican adventurers ' — 

The Dean. That thou may'st well. 

And with small danger, knight : they all are dead. 
Why didst thou not come sooner ? In this House 
111 words are as unseemly as ill deeds. 
But one of this same family, thou know'st, 
Was welcomed — feted — not so long ago. 
In a less sacred place, thy countrymen 
Applauding him in thousands as he went. 
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That, surely, was the fitting time to speak 
Thy disapproval, and to undeceive 
Those servile citizens, who seemed to think 
Him worthy of applause. Hadst thou broke in 
Upon his feasting and their revelry, 
There in the old Guildhall, thrown down thy gage. 
Proclaimed his perfidy, and flouted them 
Who fawned before a tyrant, then methinks 
Thou hadst more fitly shown thy knightlihood 
Than now and here beside this monument. 

Sir Wil. Aha ! the monument ! I had forgot. 
Sancho and I came here to throw it down. 
(moves forward, followed by the Burgess) 

The Empress {passing in front of theni). 

Scorn everlasting and unceasing shame 
Light on ye both, if ye do desecrate 
This poor memorial of my sacred dead ! 
Ye first must throw me down. 

(they step back abashed for a moment) 
Nay, do not fear : 
I am but one weak woman, widowed, sirs, 
And childless. I had thought, to England's cause 
I gave my son ; and ye are Englishmen, 
Who have maligned him and his father more — ■ 
His father, who loved England, was her guest, 
Fought on her side, spake ever in her praise ; 
Dreamed he could make his country free like her, 
Ere France was fit for freedom ; dreaming thus, 
Relaxed his reins of empire, and then found, 
Too late, that she had broken all control. 
And rushed on headlong like a frenzied horse, 
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To dash herself against the fenced wall 

Of German unity, and in her fall 

Spurn her unseated rider, whose firm hand. 

So long on glory's path, thro prosperous meads, 

Had guided her and ruled her for her good. 

My husband loved France much ; he lived for 

France, 
And when she spurned him, broke his heart and 

died. 
Revile him if you will, now he is dead ; 
But spare at least our son. He gave his life 
For England, who had given him a home. 
He died an awful death, and I alone. 
Am left to weep for him. While yet I live 
Do him no wrong who purposed wrong to none. 

The Burg. Believe me, madam, you have touched 
my heart. 
I would not wrong your son in any wise ; 
Nor would I filch one drop of that broad stream 
Of sympathy for you — poor widowed one, 
Who, in your person, offer to the world 
Example the most touching of sad change 
And sore vicissitude of fortune. Know, 
Moreover, that I do not disapprove 
Of some memorial to your son, deceased ; 
But not within this place — this mausoleum 
Of mighty British dead, who slumber here. 

I am a man of business ; I stand here 
To represent a-many thousand more 
Of men of business — who can see no gain 
In paying honour to a losing cause. 
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True policy requires that we respect 
The feehngs of our neighbours, amongst whom 
The name, Napoleon, is odious now 
As once it was adored ; and this young prince 
Was not the man to gild it o'er agen. 
No doubt the lad died game enough at last, 
His wounds were all in front: But why should he 
Be singled out for monument, and all 
Our British dead, who died as pluckily, 
Be haply overlooked and all forgot ? 
The Dean. They are not overlooked, nor are forgot 
Among their kindred ; each one left a name 
His children will be proud of, and will find 
His meetest monument in their young hearts, 
His best memorial in their fond boast : 
' My father died for England.' 

But this prince 
Hath not their recompense, risked more than they ; 
Died a more tragic death ; died all alone. 
Save for the foes that slew him ; died a death 
Whose woeful tidings filled the whole wide world 
With silent horror. England mourned for him. 
Is she ashamed to carve her grief in stone. 
And set its record here among her dead ? 

No, no : you, sirrah, and Sir Wilfrid, both 
Have let your mean and narrow prejudice 
Blind you to England's wishes. What the French 
May think of such a matter touches not 
The thoughts of England for her foster-son, 
Who in her quarrel fell, and by her foes. 
And I believe ere long that in this thing 
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France too will think with England, and will raise 

Her own memorial to her young son, 

Whose life deserved and death compelled respect, 

E'en from his enemies. 

Go, get ye gone. 

Till ye can tell me what more liberal men 

Deem the wide wish of England 1 
The Burg. ' Gel us ^one ! ' 

We stand here i' the name of Parliament 

And of the people, who have power supreme ; 

For we — in Parliament — have just resolved 

That we will not permit this monument 

To be erected here, i' the mausoleum 

Of England's best and greatest. 
The Dean. Prithee end 

This most unseemly jest ! 
The Burg. Jest ! 'Tis no jest. 

Look on this record — Roll of Parliament. 

Read the division list, sir, for thyself 
'Twas I that led them on. 
The Dean (crumpling up the parchment in his hand). 

'Tis so indeed. 
Ne'er have I felt compelled to disapprove 
So utterly of mine own countrymen : 
They might have spared this lady's agony 
The further pang of insult to her dead. 
Denial to a dead man's buried bones. 
In an ungenerous mood, of that respect 
Which his dumb dreadful wounds had won from all 
Who saw his mangled corse. Oh, ill-done deed ! 
To snatch from off his grave that laurel wreath 
Which reverential hands had sadly placed 
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Upon his bleeding brow, and cast instead 
This most unseemly scroll 1 

There let it lie. 
{Flings it upon the monument.') 

Enter a Page. 

Ha ! See I A messenger from Court, in haste I 
Will ye permit me read the missive ? Ay ! 
'Tis from our Sovereign Lady. Listen, sirs : — 
' To our most reverend and beloved Dean, 
We send our royal greeting. We have learned 
With pain and grief that our good Parliament 
Hath by a small majority decreed 
Against the erection of that monument 
To the ill-fated Prince Imperial, 
Which we had sanctioned, and did much approve, 
As fitting, since the yOuth died in our cause. 
And by our savage foes. 

They do not seem 
To think his memory deserves a shrine 
Among their sacred dead : wherefore ourself 
Will find a place for it amid the graves 
Of our own royal kin. This hapless son 
Of our fair sister, France, whose name is deemed 
Unworthy of a shrine amid the tombs 
Of our proud subjects, shall find monument 
Among the hallowed ashes of their kings. 
Ere long, 'when from our people's minds hath passed 
The present prejudice, and that true heart 
Of England — which is never long at fault. 
Nor long illiberal— shall have regained 
Its former sense of magnanimity. 
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Then will it think and act as we do now. 
And France, relenting, then will intertwine 
With ours another amaranthine wreath 
For her young son, who left so fair a f^ne 
For knightlihood and true nobility,- 
Who kept his honour bright till his last breath. 
Lived a brave life and died a braver death — 
The Last Napoleon.' * ' 

* FIVE VICTORIA CROSSES. ' 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to signify her intention 
to confer the decoration of the Victoria Cross on the undermen- 
tioned officers, non-commissioned officer, and trooper whose 
claims have been submitted for her Majesty's approval, for their 
conspicuous bravery in South Africa : — 

Captain Ernest Beckwith Towse, Gordon Highlanders. — 
On December nth, 1899, at the action of Majesfontein, 
Captain Towse was brought to notice by his Commanding 
Oificer for his gallantry and devotion in assisting the late 
Colonel Downman, when mortally wounded, in the retire- 
ment, and endeavouring, when close up to the front of the 
firing line, to carry Colonel Downman on his back ; but 
finding this not possible. Captain Towse supported him till 
joined by Colour-Sergeant Nelson and Lance-Corporal 
Hodgson. 

Captain Charles FitzClarence, Royal Fusiliers (City of 
London Regiment). — On October 14th, 1899, Captain Fitz- 
Clarence went with his squadron of the Protectorate 
Regiment (consisting of only partially trained men, who had 
never been in action), to the assistance of an armoured traiij 
which had gone out from Mafeking. The enemy were in 
greatly superior numbers, and the squadron was for a time 
surrounded, and it looked as if nothing could save them 
from being shot down. Captain FitzClarence, however, by 
his personal coolness and courage, inspired the greatest 
confidence in his men, and, by his bold and efficient handling 
of them, not only succeeded in relieving the armoured train, 
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but inflicted a heavy defeat on the Bogrs, who lost fifty 
killed and a large number wounded, his own losses being 
two killed and fifteen wounded. The moral effect of this 
blow had a very important bearing on subsequent encounters 
with the Boers. 

Lieutenant (now Captain) Sir John P. Milbanke, Bart., loth 
Hussars. — On January 5th, 1900, during a reconnaissance 
near Colesberg, Sir John Milbanke, When retiring under fire 
with a small patrol of the loth Hussars, notwithstanding 
that he had just been severely wounded in the thigh, rode 
back to the assistance of one of the men whose pony was 
exhausted, and who was under fire from the Boers. Sir 
John Milbanke took the man up on his own horse, under a 
most galling fire, and brought him safely back to camp. 

Sergeant H. R. Martineau, Protectorate Regiment. — On 
December 26th, 1899, during the fight at Game Tree, near 
Mafeking, when the order to retire had been given. Sergeant 
Martineau stopped and picked up Corporal Le Camp, who 
had been struck down about ten yards from the Boer 
trenches, and half dragged, half carried him towards a bush 
about a hundred and fifty yards from the trenches. In doing 
this Sergeant Martineau was wounded in the side, but paid 
no attention to it, and proceeded to stanch and bandage the 
the wounds of his comrade, whom he afterwards assisted 
to retire. The firing while they were retiring was very 
heavy, and Sergeant Martineau was again wounded. When 
shot the second time he was absolutely exhausted from 
supporting his comrade, and sank down unable to proceed 
further. He received three wounds, one of which necessi- 
tated the amputation of his arm near the shoulder. 

Trooper H. E. Ramsden, Protectorate Regiment. — On 
December 26th, 1899, during the fight at Game Tree, near 
Mafeking, after the order to retire was given. Trooper H. E. 
Ramsden picked up his brother. Trooper A. E. Ramsden, 
who had been shot through both legs and was lying about 
ten yards from the Boer trenches, and carried him about 
six or eight hundred yards under a heavy fire (putting him 
down from time to time for a rest) till they met some 
comrades who helped to carry him to a place of safety. — 
Daily News, July lyth, 1900. S. B. 



TO A YOUNG NOBLEMAN 

A MESSAGE OF CONGRATULATION 

Your Grace, 

I pray you graciously accept 
From a poor poet's pen a humble note 
Of gratulation, since if mortal man 
May be congratulated, it would seem 
Yours were a fitting case : Fortuna gives 
Good things to others mostly with slack hand, 
And after long withholding, as reward 
For life's best years of toil, as recompense 
For palsied hands, worn brain and furrowed brow. 
When the spent gainer can the less enjoy 
The guerdon he hath won, for lack of youth 
And health and strength that he hath paid for it. 
But to your Grace how bounteous hath she been 
Of what men covet ! be it wealth of gold 
Or land or houses, treasures of Art, 
Honours or rank, a front place i' the world, 
A seat amongst its rulers, pomp and power, 
The smiles of beauty or the crowd's applause — 
Things to win which, or one, or several. 
Some men have sold their souls — All these and more, 
While thou art able to enjoy them all. 
Hath lavish Fortune heaped up at thy feet, 
When Death with double stroke had stricken down 
Thine elder kinsmen : 

Heaven send your Grace 
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Long years of health and strength to use its gifts 
For good to you and yours, your fellow-men, 
Your country and your Queen, and to build up 
Unto your name a lasting monument. 

* # # # • 

I pray you bear with me a moment more. 
To add a graver note and to remind 
Your Grace of what the Latin poet meant 
When he cried, Timeo Danaos et 
Dona ferentes. So fear thou the Fates, 
Or rather fear the gifts they bear to thee ; 
And fear thyself, lest that those gifts corrupt 
Thine innate nobleness. For even now 
Around thee in thy new and lofty sphere 
Are ' noble-men ' who owe their direful fall 
From that nobility which is inborn 
E'en in the meanest (from the mint of God) 
To such an hour as that which made thee great. 
They might have bravely borne reverse and toil 
And proved themselves the nobler for the test ; 
But wealth and luxury, abundant ease, 
The lack of self-restraint, the pride of power, 
The flatteries of mean men and the wiles 
Of evil women : these soon wrought in them 
A heinous work, and changed the Fates' good gifts 
Into a curse and canker for their souls. 

So be it not with thee ! 

Let it be thine 
To cloak the stain their order had from them 
With the white ermine of thine excellence, 
That all may say, when thou be summoned hence : 
' He kept his House's motto, Craynes Honte! 



TO A FRIENDLY MENTOR 

AN EXCULPATORY SGJnNET 

You tell me to escape the Muses' sway 
And cease in dreams of poesy to soar, 
Lest I exhaust my little worljlly store 

And be to poverty a hapless pri:y. 

Go tell the Sea, now dashing ir the bay. 
To curb its breakers or to st 11 their roar ; 
Or ask to check its course arid flow no more 



Yon restless river as it rolls aw 



ay. 



\ 



Go tell the thrush now luting on the thorn 
No more with merrie notes to hail the day ; 

Or tell the lark that soars aloft each morn 
To cleave to earth and ne'er tjepeat his lay 

And if these shall not thy monition scorn 
Then, kindly Mentor, will I too obey. 



EPIGRAM 

' God hath His plan for every man : ' 
A moment's pain, then lasting gain. 
The De'il hath his : a lure of bliss, 
Then thraldom sore for evermore. 
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THRO THE DEATH-VALLEY* 

(Oct. 25, 1854.) 
Rash doth the emprise seem, 
As in a fever-dream 
Men might oppose a stream 

Of burning lava ; 
But wheresoe'er they dwell, 
Tho grief their tears compell, 
Britons with pride shall tell 
Of what that day befell 

At Balaclava. 

On every height there lay 
Cannon in grim array : 
Hearts that knew not dismay 

Might well have quavered ; 
Foes they could not assail 
Deluged that awful vale 
With shot and shell like hail, 
Hurled by the wintry gale ; 

Yet no man wavered. 

* The metre here used is that in which Davenant wrote his 
war-song of ' Agincourt,' whence, no doubt, Tennyson copied 
it for his ' Charge of the Light Brigade.' 

I need hardly say that my verses were not written in any 
vain emulation of those famous poems, but in consequence of 
a report which I read some years ago in one of the newspapers 
of a conversation between a Russian gentleman and an English 
visitor at his house. The former was said to have declared 
it to be commonly believed amongst the Russians that the 
British troopers had been primed with liquor before being 
started on so desperate an enterprise. A truer and more fitting 
comment was that of the French general, ' Cest magnifique, mats 
ce n'estpas la guerre' — S. B. 
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Swords from their scabbards leap, 
Onward the squadrons sweep 
Down the accursed steep, 

Like eagles flying; 
Forward they ride to die ; 
' Forward I ' the foremost cry ; 
' Forward I ' they make reply 
Who on the cold earth lie, 

Wounded and dying. 

Some reach the foe at last, 
Then, like a whirlwind blast. 
Ranks that are thinning fast 

Bear all before them : 
Tho — when the deed was done, 
Spiked every Russian gun,* 
And a swift victory won — 
Hundreds to death had gone, 

Who shall deplore them ? 

Splendid the fate they met. 
Never shall Britain let 
Her soldier-sons forget 

The thrilling story, 
How their forefathers fought 
Like unto men who thought 
Death were a thing of nought 
Or but a ghost that wrought 

Garlands of glory. 

* In the battery which Lord Cardigan seems to have supposed 
Lord Lucan had ordered him to silence. — S. B. 
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Not — as the foe divine — 
Maddened were they with wine 
Who thus, in serried line, 

Rode on to perish ; 
Tho none could understand. 
Obedience, prompt and grand. 
Welded that noble band : 
Long shall their fatherland 

Their memory cherish. 

Out from that fatal glen 
Few of those gallant men 
Ever returned agen, — 

Few, but victorious ; 
Blackened with smoke and flame. 
Deaf to their friends' acclaim. 
Blood-stained and spent, they came ; 
But they had gained a name 

Evermore glorious. 

Their grand death-ride shall live 
In song and narrative ; 
And evermore shall give 

A cry to rally 
Our soldiers when dismayed. 
Outnumbered and afraid : 
' Think of the Light Brigade ! 
Think of the charge they made 

Thro the death-valley ! ' 



Xament 

FOR 

EDWARD GEOFFREY STANLEY 

14th EARL OF DERBY 
(1869*) 

Thou noble scion of a noble line ! 

The most illustrious of thy house and name ! 
Britannia, weeping, consecrates thy shrine. 

While sad-eyed Muses sing thy ceaseless fame. 
Esteemed by rich and poor alike their chief; 

Whom friends and foes together join to mourn ; 
Mid the outpouring of a people's grief 

The great Earl Derby to his rest is borne. 

For he whose wide renown hath filled the land, 

Who held by right of birth a lofty place, 
Yet strove by merit to deserve command. 

And from his youth was foremost in the race ; 
He who in study with the studious vied. 

And in their pastimes still his comrades led ; 
Who was both tutors' boast and playmates' pride : 

He hath been taken from us ; he is dead. 

He who at Oxford let not slothful Ease 
Nor conscious Talent turn aside from toil ; 

Whom lawless Pleasures had no power to please, 
Whom Vice could not corrupt nor Flattery spoil ; 

* I reprint this early effort because it expresses, however 
imperfectly, the intense admiration which I felt in my youth 
both for the man and the statesman. — S. B. 

X46 
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Who crowned his triumphs with the poet's bays,* 
And when his thrilling lines he proudly read, 

Had from his rivals' lips his sweetest praise : 
He hath been taken from us ; he is dead. 

He who so quickly, when he found his way 

Into the Council Chamber of the State, 
Subdued all hearts beneath his fervid sway, 

So aptly named * the Rupert of Debate ' ; t 
Whom subtle statesmen were dismayed to hear ; 

Who ne'er for truth put policy instead. 
Who scorned duplicity and knew not fear : 

He hath been taken from us ; he is dead. 

He who, with cool disdain, threw down his gage 

Before the fierce O'Connell when he sought 
To browbeat others with forensic rage. 

And all the Senate's laws to set at naught ; 
Who then the fractious demagogue withstood 

Until he changed his bluster into dread ; 
Who proved to all the world his knightlihood : 

He hath been taken from us ; he is dead. 

He who combined with an heroic band 

To free the African from Slavery's chain ; 
To rouse the public conscience in our land. 

And cleanse our annals from a crimson stain ; 
Whose heart was stirred with pity for the slave 

That 'neath the cruel lash so often bled ; 
Who help unto the helpless gladly gave : 

He hath been taken from us ; he is dead. 

* Winning the Chancellor's prize for the best Latin Poem 
on Syracuse, i8ig. 
t By the late Lord Lytton in his ' New Timon,' 
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He who, when Whigs their principles forsook, 

Refused his spotless scutcheon to besmirch. 
And with three worthy compeers * boldly took 

His stand against the spoilers of the Church ; 
Who, when the Tories were a shattered power. 

Their forces rallied and to victory led ; 
Who was their doughtiest champion from that hour : 

He hath been taken from us ; he is dead 1 

He who, when thrice entrusted with the helm 

Of England's ship of State, so boldly steered, 
Thro stormy waves which threatened to o'erwhelm, 

'Mid rocks and quicksands that the boldest feared ; 
He, by whose steadfast hand and ready skill. 

Against both wind and tide the ship was sped ; 
Who could the Pilot's post so aptly fill : 

He hath been taken from us ; he is dead. 

He who, when Famine, brooding o'er the land. 

Had well-nigh laid his native county waste, 
Gave of his own great wealth with open hand, 

And sought out the distressed with generous haste ; 
He who the claims of Pity promptly met ; 

Whom starving thousands had to thank for bread ; 
Whom grateful Lancashire will ne'er forget : 

He hath been taken from us ; he is dead. 

He who, from endless cares found brief surcease 
Mid shadowy groves, by that perennial spring 

Of pure delight, the Poetry of Greece, 
Where he could hear again the sirens sing ; 

* The Duke of Richmond (Postmaster General), the Earl of 
Ripon (Lord Privy Seal), and Sir James Graham ^First Lord of 
the Admiralty), in 1834. 
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He who to all the world so well retold 
The grand Homeric stories he had read ; 

Who seemed himself of the heroic mould : 
He hath been taken from us ; he is dead. 

He, who was loyal both to Church and Throne, 

Their trusty safeguard when their need was great ; 
Who ne'er for party honours sold his own, 

Nor trafficked with the welfare of the State ; 
In whom the people mourn the people's friend ; 

In whom the nobles mourn their noble head ; 
Whom all admired and loved, unto the end : 

He hath been taken from us ; he is dead. 

He, whose fast sinking strength revived anew. 

To combat what he deemed a grievous wrong, 
Who in prophetic strain — alas, too true ! — 

Sang, like the Hooper-Swan, his own death-song ; 
He who, like Chatham, from St. Stephen's Hall 

Was carried straightway to his dying bed ; 
Who answered to the last his Country's call : 

He hath been taken from us ; he is dead. 

And yet not so ; the hero did not die : 

'Tis true his body rests within the grave. 
But he, his spirit's self, beyond the sky. 

Lives still in happy converse with the brave ; 
He left the Earth where he so well had striven. 

The ancestral halls his steps so long had trod. 
To dwell within the mansion homes of Heaven, 

And in the Glorious Presence of his God. 

October 1869. 



A CENTENARY SONNET 

IN CELEBRATION OF THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION, 1876 

What ! can it be a hundred years to-day 
Since Britain's stalwart son first came of age 
And tore his mother's apron string in rage 

For keeping him too tightly 'neath her sway ! 

Mayhap 'twas best for both he broke away : 
A child kept in perpetual pupilage. 
E'en in a hundred years won't make a sage, 

Nor all his mother's fostering care repay. 

America, Old England loves thee still. 

And holds out o'^r the broad Atlantic wave 

The hand of gratulation and good-will. 

Thou didst her wrong ; she thought not to enslave 

Thy free-bom spirit, nor to work thee ill : 

Both henceforth shall forget what both forgave. 



EPIGRAM 

The rose blossom's best in a garden 

Where the winds and the waters are still ; 

But the pine-tree will flourish and harden 
On the crest of a storm-beaten hill. 



AN ANTIJINGO SONNET, 1877 

Ho ! stay the braying of those brazen throats 
Which hound the people on to wrongful war ! 
Were they not from the blood-stained field afar, 

They would not thus blare out their hideous notes. 

Have ye no pity for the wretched slaves 

Of Turkish tyranny, whose groans and tears 

Have cried to Heaven for twice two hundred years ? 

Would ye they had no refuge but their graves ? 

In Freedom's sacred cause let Britain fight. 

But ne'er, because she fears the Russian's hand 
Is stretched in menace towards her Indian strand, 

Unsheath a stainless sword against the right. 

No just defence was ever made more strong 
By fronting covert ill with open wrong. 



EPIGRAM 

In one ceaseless conflict 
Every one must fight : 

Side with Truth — or Falsehood ; 
Aid the Wrong — or Right. 



TO THE GREEKS: AN INCITATION * 

S> TToiBes 'EWrjvav ire, 
e\ev6cpovTc jrarpid', iXevdepoirre 8e 

Tratdas, yvvaiKas, 0eSiv re irarpciav ?8i), 
QfjKas re trpoyovav' vvv vnip jravrav dyav. 

^SCHYLUS (HEPSAI). 

Arise, O ye Greeks I and forget your long slumber ! 
Arise ! Hear ye not the hoarse trumpet of War ? 
Arise ! for the hosts of the Turk without number 

Are gathered together, and call from afar 
The armies of Egypt and Asia to cumber 

The lands that still groan neath the Crescent and Star. 
Arise and recall your once glorious past ; 
For the day of deliverance dawneth at last. 

* In the preceding sonnet I desired to protest against a 
repetition in- 1877 of the criminal blunder of 1854, in aiding 
Turkey against Russia. In the present poem I felt equally 
moved to try and arouse the Greeks to join Russia against 
Turkey. That they did not do so, but delayed the inevitable 
conflict for twenty years, to fight it out then single-handed, is 
only one more instance that in the case of nations, as of 
individuals — 

' There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ' ; 

but that it the fitting moment be allowed to pass, a later effort, 
where no such opportunity offers, will only invite disaster. — S. B. 
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Arise, O ye Greeks ! Know ye not that the nations 

The Turk have condemned for his rapine and lust ? 
Arise ! Do ye need fresh Philippic orations 

Your ancient oppressors to bid you mistrust ? 
Arise ! or go gather fresh alms and oblations 
And bow before Islam again to the dust ! 

Arise and recall your once glorious past ; 
For the day of deliverance dawneth at last. 

Arise, O ye Greeks ! Though your fetters be broken. 

The Turk if he triumph will forge them amain. 
Arise, shall the call to the combat be spoken 
To sons of Achilles and Theseus in vain ? 
Arise and go forth ! Take the cross for your token 
The crescent once more at its coming shall wane. 
Arise and recall your once glorious past ; 
For the day of deliverance dawneth at last. 

Arise, O ye Greeks, ere the conflict be ended ! 

And ye shall regain, as the fruits of the fray. 
The lands that your forefathers tilled and defended ; 

And Greece 'mid the nations again shall have sway. 
On the slopes of Olympus your heroes ascended 
The herds of the Moslem no longer shall stray. 
Arise and recall your once glorious past ; 
For the day of deliverance dawneth at last. 
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Arise, O ye Greeks ! Let the war-note awaken 

Remembrance of days that are gone in each breast : 
The spoils of the Persian at Marathon taken, 

The heroes whose bones at Theririopylse rest. 
Arise ! that the power of the Turk mlay be shaken. 
And Islam be swept from the shorfes of the West. 
Arise, and recall your once glorious past ; 
For the day of deliverance dawneth at last 

Arise, O ye Greeks, for a hand red and gory 

Writes ' Tekel, Upharsin,' where murderers feast ! 
Arise and go forth, as when Greece in her glory 
The world from the thraldom of Asia released ; 
And Europe shall hail ye in song and in story. 

Her bulwark agen 'gainst the hordes of the East. ' 
Arise, and recall your once glorious past ; 
For the day of deliverance dawneth at last. 

Arise, O ye Greeks ; or, for ever degraded, 

Sink back into slavery worse than before ; 
Your homes by the foe will ere long be invaded ; 

Your wives and your daughters be captives once more 
Arise 1 lest ye be by your children upbraided, 

And Greece in fresh chains her lost heroes deplore ; 
Arise, and go forth, reawakened at last, 
Ere the day of deliverance dawn and be past. 



TO ENGLAND: A DEPRECATION 

ON THE CRETAN IMBROGLIO 

' It was but a dream, yet it lightened my despair 
When I thought that a war would arise in defence of the right, 
That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 
The glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 
Nor Britain's one sole God be the millionaire.' 

Tennyson : Maud. 

O England I O my country ! Can this be ? 
This most abhorrent news 1 Can it be true 
That thou art joined with Abdul to oppress ? 
Abdul, with hands dyed red in Christian blood ! 
Abdul, the dread Assassin ! 

Infamous — 
Surpassing Nero's and the Borgias' 
Have been his hideous atrocities : 
To cozen men and women to their death, 
To put the brave to torture and to shame 
The pure and helpless, scare them from their creed, 
And holocaust their children, while he mocked 
The bafiQed ' Powers of Europe ' with smooth words, 
And grinned to see their ' Christian ' jealousies. 
Art thou now his ally ? Thou helping him ! 
Thou Land of Light and Liberty, whose boast 
It long hath been that slaves who touched thy shores, 
Or gained the shelter of thy flag, were free ! 
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That flag of Freedom must have drooped to-day 
For very shame, its white folds shrinking up 
To hide the blood-spots that had tarnished it, 
The blood of slaves in arms, whom sheer Despair 
Had forced to front their tyrants, and to turn 
Their piteous gaze to thee, who answeredst 
With slaughterous broadsides from thy giant ships 
Which crushed their forts and them, bespattering 
The white folds of thy flag with patriots' blood. 

And Thou hast done this evil deed ! Thou ! Thou ! 

Thou land of Arthur, Alfred, Hereward, 

Of Harold, Edward, Richard Lion-Heart, 

Of Sidney, Raleigh, Grenville, Effingham, 

Of Cromwell, Hampden, Falkland, Russell, Pym, 

Of Pitt and Chatham, Lawrence, Wilberforce, 

Of Havelock and Gordon I 

If your shades, 
O ye true knights of Freedom 1 still discern 
What happens here on earth, what must ye think 
To witness what hath been on Cretan shores ? 
That England, England — the dear land ye loved. 
And for whose liberties would shed your blood. 
Whose freedom was more dear to you than life. 
Whose fair fame dearer yet — that England, sirs, 
Should do this in her hour of Empirage, 
In this thrice joyous year of Jubilee !• 
Besmirch her own renown, prove tyrannous 
To weaklings and grow callous once agen, 
As when she harried Ireland, or looked on, 
Impassive, while Italia writhed beneath 
The claws of Austria, or Poland shrieked 
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When three gaunt eagles clutched and tore away 
Her vitals, or the wail of Denmark rose 
When Germany wrenched off a limb from her 
To gorge herself withal. 

Do thou beware, 
O England, lest thine hour of anguish come I 
The God of Battles scattered with a breath 
That grand Armada which once threatened thee 
And thine own cherished freedom. 

O, beware! 
Lest when He overwhelms with one swift blast 
Thy base ally, and Abdul meets his doom, 
Thou too be impUcated in his fall, 
As in his infamy, since Cretan blood 
Now stains thy banner, and Armenia's wrongs 
Cry myriad-tongued to God, all unavenged 
Of thee or Christendom.* 



* The subsequent concession of autonomy to Crete, and its 
deliverance thereby from the awful tyranny and intamous mis- 
government of the Turks, chiefly thro the influence of Great 
Britain, have served in some sort to atone for the grievous 
misdoing here so strongly deprecated. — S. B. 



' Since the Shamrock and Thistle encircled the Rose ' 

A NEW NATIONAL SONG 

DEDICATED TO THE GLORY OF GOD AND THE UNITY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, AS ALSO TO THE MEMORY OF THAT GREAT 
STATESMAN WHO STROVE SO WELL TO PROMOTE THE ONE AND 
TO STRENGTHEN THE OTHER 

W ell, truly, didst thou play thy several parts 
I n this sad earth, thou faithful steward of God ! 
L ife's devious pathway hast thou nobly trod, 
L eaving thy best memorials in men's hearts. 
I n thy staunch rectitude, unselfish zeal, 
A nd dauntless courage, both to do and dare, 
M ay all our British statesmen ever share, 

F aithfiil, as thou wert, to the common-weal. 

O f thee the helpless children of the poor 

R eceived their birthright in the realms of Truth ; * 

S o wouldest thou to Erin's sons secure 

T heir birthright — in just rule and generous ruth ; f 

E mbracing then the Empire in thy view, 

R ound all one bond of Love thy great heart drew. % 

Tell me why, brothers, why is such enmity rife ? 
Why is Briton with Briton so fiercely at strife ? 
Shall the Scot, Kelt, and Saxon be no more allied ? 
Will their greatness increase if their realm they divide ? 
While America, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Have all welded their states, to their infinite gain, 
Shall Britannia — their lesson beguiled to unlearn, 
Let each race to self-rule and self-ruin return ? 

Say you, ' No ' ? Say you, ' No ' ? Then for Unity 

call: 
For united we stand, but divided we fall : 
Since the Shamrock and Thistle encircled the Rose, 
Have the fair isles of Britain been free from all foes. 

* By the Elementary Education Act, 1872. 
t When Chief Secretary for Ireland, 1880-82. 
J By the Imperial Federation League, which he founded. 
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Shall the Scot, Kelt, and Saxon, united so long. 
One in peace and in war, one in hist'ry and song, 
Co-ordained of our GOD to fulfil His commands, 
When the smallest of peoples, the least of the lands. 
And exalted of Him to such glory and pow'r 
That the mightiest empire is theirs at this hour — 
Shall they now from the head of the nations descend, 
And for pride of self-rule in self-impotence end ? 

Say you, ' No ' ? Say you, ' No ' ? Then for Unity 

call: 
For united we stand, but divided we fall : 
Since the Shamrock and Thistle encircled the Rose, 
Have the fair isles of Britain been free from all foes. 

Shall the Heathen o'er whom GOD hath given us sway 
That His love they might learn and His laws might obey, 
Whom their feuds e'er divided, their foes e'er opprest. 
Till our Union flag brought them freedom and rest — 
Shall they now — while our enemies triumph — lament 
That the Empire of Britain asunder is rent ; 
And the Scot, Kelt, and Saxon, no longer at one, 
See their greatness evanished, their glory all gone ? 

Say you, ' No ' ? Say you, ' No ' ? Then for Unity 

call: 
For united we stand, but divided we fall : 
Let the Shamrock and Thistle still circle the Rose, 
And all true sons of Britain unite 'gainst her foes. 



To THE Right Hon. 
THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON, P.C, M.P. (1885) 

AN ACROSTIC SONNET 

L AUD we the Leader who Sedition shuns, 

f steadfast purpose and consistent creed ! 

R ight truly hast thou served thy country's need, 
D efeating her worst foes — disloyal sons ! 

H er greatness and her good, not thine own gain, 
A nd her supremacy, not thine own power, 
R ight well hast thou pursued in this dark hour : 
T hine own integrity doth hers sustain. 

1 ntrepid as thy brother in the cause 

N ow consecrate to thee by his life's blood, 

G o on, unheeding cavil or applause, 

T o stem dread Anarchy's destroying flood : 

O pen and fierce defiance of our laws 

N eeds must that every loyal heart withstood.* 

* This and the few other semi-political pieces were not 
written with any 'party-feeling,' but from a desire to do what 
little I could to strengthen the hands of those much maligned 
statesmen who ' endured the loss of all things ' (political), and 
their own exclusion from power for a long period, rather than 
consent to the disruption of the British Empire, even at the 
bidding of their great and much beloved Chief, whose judgment 
— owing to his great age — was manifestly failing him. — S. B. 
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To THE Right Hon. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, P.C, M.P. 

AN ACROSTIC SONNET 

J USTLY admired and honoured of thy friends, 

pposed malignantly by them that hate 

E ngland herself and thee — who dost frustrate, 

C ondemn, and bring to light, their evil ends * — 

H old on thy way, howe'er thy foes defame, 

A nd serve thy country, she will ever be 

IVI indful of all who love her loyally : 

B e thou unmoved by clamour or acclaim. 

E nthroned among the nations by God's grace, 

R uling unnumbered millions thro His might, 

L et her true statesmen lead and act aright, 

A nd all her sons, of every class and race, 

1 n one grand Christian Commonwealth unite : 

N one then shall Britain from her throne displace. 

* The Irish malcontents, whose ' patriotic ' ambition it seems 
to be to reduce the three kingdoms to the political condition of 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, and to make their own beloved 
island at once the newest and smallest, the poorest and feeblest, 
state in Europe, instead of an integral and influential part of one 
of its greatest empires. Well may Hibernia cry, ' Save me from 
my children !' 



To THK Right Hon. 

ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, P.C, M.P. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland, 1887 

AN ACROSTIC SONNET 

A s erst two dauntless leaders of like name, 

R ebellious tribes reduced, then made them know 

T heir truest friend in him they deemed a foe — 

H ast thou like happy chance to win like fame. 

U nmoved as they by menace or rebuke, 

R end thou from reckless Leagues their lawless sway ; 

J ust as the great King Arthur be alway, 

B ut stern to traitors as ' the Iron Duke.' 

A ccursfed Anarchy hath long oppressed, 

L ike some foul dragon of King Arthur's day, 

F air hapless Erin — none the fiend could slay 

O f all ' the Table Round ' : few dared the quest. 

U ndaunted, with God's shield about thy breast, 

R id thou the land of its malignant pest.* 

* I doubt if there is a single Englishman, Scotchman, or 
Welshman who is not willing to concede to his fellow-Britons in 
' the Emerald Isle ' every liberty which he himself enjoys ; but 
not the liberty to ' rule ' themselves and over-rule him at the 
same time; nor yet the liberty to wreck the vessel in which 
Providence has constrained all three to sail together, because 
Paddy has a fancy at times to cut adrift his own cabin. — S. B. 
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AN AMERICAN RAILWAY HERO 

Far away across the ocean, in that vast and verdant 

land 
Where the children of the nations are commingled like 

the sand, 
Once a railway train was speeding, with a shrill and 

sinuous flight. 
Out from Jersey City westward, through the chill 

October night. 

In the cars were twice three hundred, fellow travelers 

by the way 
Toward the Terminus beyond them, which afar in 

darkness lay ; 
Twice three hundred, met like driftwood in the current 

of Life's stream. 
Or like phantoms we encounter in the mazes of a dream. 

All unconscious there was danger, or that Death was 

hovering near 
They were reading, talking, sleeping — few had any 

thought of fear, — 
Till there came a sudden tremor, while so swiftly on 

they sped. 
An alarm which hushed the boldest, stifled cries, with 

gathering dread. 
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Hands were clenched, the breath suspended, all ex- 
pectant of a crash. 

But they still kept whirling onwaird, smoothly on with 
flare and flash ; 

Then in trembling, anxious whispers came the awful 
news at last : 

' Fire ! A fire has broken out in front ; the flames are 
spreading fast I ' 

As the fireman on the engine had thrown wide his 

furnace door. 
There had swept upon him suddenly, with loud and 

angry roar. 
Such a storm of wind that, whirling right across the 

open bars. 
It had flung the coals, all flaming, out upon the foremost 

cars. 

Then the driver, panic-stricken, let his iron steed go 

free. 
While along the engine platform sped his startled mate 

and he ; 
On the nearest car they rally, but the flames soon drive 

them thence, 
And betwixt them and their engine rises fast a blazing 

fence. 

Then the brakesman, when they bade him do his best 

to stop the train. 
Found his brakes were foul and useless and his utmost 

efforts vain ; 
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They must all now face the fury of the fierce, triumphant 

fire, 
While the cars keep whirling onward with a speed which 

cannot tire. 



Twice three hundred helpless creatures sit there waiting 
for the end. 

Whilst their cries and prayers and curses the surround- 
ing silence rend ; 

What can save them now ? The flames are growing 
fiercer as they spread, 

And their scorching tongues are hissing close beside 
the driver's head. 

On the second car unshrinking he stood motionless, and 

stared 
At the blazing pile before him, stood there panic-struck 

and scared ; 
Till the fireman gripped his shoulder and to rouse him 

vainly tried ; 
' May the Lord help them behind us : they'll be burned 

alive I ' he cried. 

Then the driver turned his eyes upon him wildly as he 

spake, 
Passed his hand across his forehead ; seemed as from a 

dream to wake ; 
With a swift and frenzied purpose from his comrade's 

hold he broke. 
Leaped into the blaze before him and was hidden by 

the smoke. 
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This so strange and sudden terror must have surely 

turned his brain : 
Would he grapple with the demon that had swooped 

upon his train? 
Did he fancy that some genie whispered in his ear a 

spell, 
That his foe, like fabled effreet, back beneath his yoke 

would quell ? 

For a moment then the fireman gazes after him amazed : 
Should he follow him to help him ? Nay, the flames 

too fiercely blazed. 
Soon they dart at him like snakes, and drive him 

backward, pale with fright, 
Till he turns in desperation, turns to leap into the night. 

But he glances for an instant down into the yawning 

space, 
While the night wind's icy pinions smite him sharply 

in the face. 
While the cries of those behind him seem like hands to 

hold him back ; 
And his purpose quickly passes as he looks along the 

track. 

For he sees the ground beneath him, sees the way less 

darksome grow, 
Sees the wheels move round more slowly, slower yet, 

and yet more slow ; 
Sees that some strong hand hath saved them, and the 

train is somehow stayed. 
Sees that somehow hath been answered e'en the 

heedless prayer he prayed. 
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No man saw the engine-driver battling with the flames 

alone, 
Saw him struggling toward his engine, saw him reach 

it, heard him groan 
When his blinded eyes were failing, and his scorched 

hands must feel 
For the thing he had forsaken that controlled his 

driving wheel. 

No man saw him clutch that lever, seize his brake and 

lock it fast, 
No man heard his cry of triumph when he stopped 

his train at last, 
For the flame-fiend he encountered, in its fierce, un- 

pitying ire. 
Had inwrapt the man who fought it with a winding 

sheet of fire. 

They who sought their rescuer found him in the engine 

tank sunk down : 
He had crawled there in his anguish, the tormenting 

flames to drown ; 
And there Death, whom he despoiled of six hundred 

souls that day. 
Cooled his burning limbs and gave him respite from 

his pangs for aye. 
1 
Who will now withhold their plaudits at a deed of 

daring done, . 

By a man who dared it calmly and who did it all alone. 
Who, without a thought of glory, left the comrade at 

his side. 
At all cost would do his duty ; did it fearsomely, and died. 



•A RAILWAY HERO' IN HEAVEN 

Some considerable time after I had written the poem ' A I^ilway 
Hero,' I was greatly interested to meet with a very striking and 
characteristic scene from the pen of the gifted authoress of 
'The Gates Ajar,' in which she affects to describe thejadvent 
into the Heavenly City of my humble hero — whose name was 
Joseph Seig, by the way — and the honour he received from Him 
whose glory it also was that He died for men. 

At page 136 of Miss Phelps' beautiful prose poem, 'iBeyond 
the Gates,' I read as follows : — 

' I remember being deeply touched by a sight upon which I 
chanced one morning. ... I met our Master suddenly in close 
communion with two whom I saw to be souls newljf arrived 
from the lower life. One of these was a man — I shoulS say he 
had been a rough man and had come out of a rude life — who 
conversed with Him eagerly but reverently. . . . Upon the other 
side our Lord held with His own hand the hand of a timid, 
trembling woman who scarcely dared raise her eyes from the 
ground ; now and then she drew His garment's edge furtively to 
her lips, and let it fall again with the slow motion of one who 
is in a dream of ecstacy. ... I took occasion to ask . . . why 
these two were so distinguished by the favours of Him whose 
least glance made holiday in the soul of any one of us. It 
was explained to me that the man about whom I had inquired 
was the hero of a great calamity with which the lower world was 
then occupied. One of the most frightful railway accidents of 
this generation had been averted by the sublime sacrifice of this 
locomotive engineer, who died a death of voluntary and unique 
torture to save his train. ... At the moment I saw this noble 
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fellow he had so immediately come among us that the expression 
of physical agony had hardly yet died out of his face, and his 
eye still blazed with the fire of his tremendous deed. 

' "But who is the woman?" I asked. 

' " She was a delicate creature— sick, died of the fright and 
shock : the only passenger on the train who did not escape.' 

' I inquired why she too was thus preferred ; what glorious 
deed had she done to make her so dear to the Divine Heart ? 

' " She ? Ah, she," said my informant, " was only one of 
the household saints. She had been notable, among celestial 
observers, for many years. You know the type I mean — shy, 
silent — never thinking of herself, scarcely knows she has a self — 
toils, drudges, endures, prays; expects nothing of her friends, 
and gives all ; hopes for little, even from her Lord, but surrenders 
everything ; full of religious ideals, not all of them theoretically 
wise, but practically noble ; a woman ready to be cut to pieces 
for her faith in an invisible love, which has never apparently 
given her anything in particular. Oh, you know the kind of 
woman — has never had anything of her own in all her life, not 
even her own room, and a whole family adore her without 
knowing it, and lean upon her like infants without seeing it. 
We have been watching for this woman's coming. We knew 
there would be an especial greeting for her."' — S. B. 



EPIGRAM 

What use to torture with the scorching flames 
The crumbling earth and dross ! 

'Tis ore alone 
That can be wrought into resplendent crowns. 



FIREMAN CRAGG 

THE ROCHDALE HERO 

'Tis the hour 'twixt the dawn and the day, 
The moon groweth pale in the west, 

And the heralds of toil, with loud tongues, 
Are rousing the townsfolk from rest ; 

Thro the clamour there breaks a harsh cry 
That startles the lingering night ; 

' Fire ! A fire ! ' How that ominous word 

Awakes the dull ear with affright 1 

Then a roar of rough voices is heard : 

The fire brigade's coming full speed. 
' Stand away ! Clear the road ! Give us room ! ' 

'Your firemen are wanted indeed.' 
' What I the staircase in flames, and two girls 

' Up there in that room at the top ! 
' Nay, my God ! But they mustn't jump down. 

' Hold on ! 'Tis sure death if you drop.' 

' Fetch a blanket, you neighbours. Look sharp ! 

' Now four of you hold it below. 
' That's the place. Grip it tight at each end. 

' Steady all ! Now, lassie 1 Let go ! — 

« * » « 

' No — not killed. Now the other one, quick ! 

' Stand there — a bit nearer the wall. 
' Nay, don't jump ! Grip the window-sill, lass ! 

' That's it. Now— let go ! Steady all ! ' 
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' Is she hurt ? Bring her into my house.' 
' Broke her leg,' was the fireman's reply. 

' Now, my lads, is that hose screwed on tight ? 
' Ha ! now the white streams leap on high ! ' 

tF TF Tp ^ 

How the water-jets wrestle and writhe 

To strangle the sulphurous breath 
Of the fierce hissing serpents of fire 

That threaten destruction and death ! 

There's a woman up there, at the back, 

A babe in her arms ; and, half wild, 
She dashes her hand through the casement. 

And throws out to some one her child ; 
Then makes a last effort to open 

The door of the smoke-darkened room, 
But, blinded and stifled and fainting. 

Sinks back in her threatening tomb. 

She will perish. No, help is at hand ; 

The firemen with hatchets are there ; 
They break down the door in a moment, 

And carry her out to the air. 
She revives and embraces her babe 

With passionate kisses and tears ; 
But then for her boys still in peril 

She wails out her piteous fears. 

With a rush the brave firemen mount upward ; 

But, tho they're stout-hearted and strong. 
The smoke drives them back as it belches 

And rolls its dark billows along ; 
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Till Tait, the cool, resolute leader, 
With spoil of fine dresses and shawls, 

Stems back for awhile the foul torrent 
By stopping the gaps in the walls. 

Then, thro the fierce roar of the furnace, 

One hears a strange, piteous moan 
From somewhere above : in an instant 

Cragg leaps up the staircase alone ; 
The sound, growing fainter each moment, 

Still guides thro the glare and the gloom 
Right on to the uppermost landing. 

And then to the furthermost room. 

What finds he ? A large black retriever 

Safeguarding some heap on the bed, 
A little lad, speechless from terror. 

That, childlike, had covered his head. 
The dog ceased its moaning to welcome 

The fireman with weak, choking bark. 
And licked the small hand of its playmate. 

Then slowly sank down in the dark. 

Cragg lifts the lad on to his shoulder. 

And, guiding himself by the walls. 
Gropes slowly his way to the staircase. 

Till reeling, half stifled, he falls ; 
But safely protecting his burden, 

He struggles agen to his feet ; 
A comrade springs up to assist him. 

And soon they are safe in the street. 
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Just a moment to gulp down the air, 

Recover his sight and his breath, 
And Cragg then returns to continue 

His conflict with ravening Death. 
Each moment the fire spreadeth faster, 

Each instant the dangers increase ; 
But how, while a life may be rescued 

And strength still endures, shall he cease ? 

A cheer from the crowd spurs him onward ; 

For just then a lad could be seen 
Encircled with flames at a window, 

And nothing of safeguard between, 
Except that the firemen are making 

Their water-jets round him to play, 
Except that his mother had taught him 

In moments of peril to pray. 

Cragg reaches the room, the boy answers 

His call with faint cries of delight, 
And leaps to his arms, where the fireman, 

Tho failing himself, holds him tight ; 
Then back, thro that fierce roaring furnace, 

The jaws of death opening wide, 
He stumbles and gropes his way blindly, 

Still clasping the lad to his side. 

At last — tho whence guided he knows not — 
His feet find the smouldering stair. 

Where comrades are eagerly watching, 
With faces lit up by the glare ; 
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These joyfully hail them and gather 
The child from his sheltering arm, 

And pass him from one to another, 
Unconscious from pain and alarm. 

Cragg turns to re-enter the building, 

Now shrouded in smoke like a fog ; 
What goes he to rescue ? Nay, surely. 

He'll not risk his life for a dog ! 
Why not ? Shall the dumb brute so often 

Imperil itself to save man, 
And men be less generous ever ? 

' I'll save it,' says Cragg, ' if I can.' 

He knew how that faithful retriever 

The watch o'er its playmate had kept. 
And had guided his quest by its moaning ; 

So back to that bedroom he crept. 
No welcoming bark now delights him 

And no living thing can be seen ; 
The dog lay there stupefied, helpless, 

And mute as its master had been. 

Cragg lifted it on to his shoulder, 

And under the load forced his way 
Once more thro the fire and the smoke fiends, 

That fought with him hard for their prey. 
Once more, nearly stifled and blinded. 

Reeled out to the welcoming street. 
And laid the poor brute he had rescued 

Alive at its mistress's feet. 
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What say you, who hear this true story ? 

Was this not a hero indeed ? 
No knight-errant seeking for glory, 

No saint braving death for his creed : 
The plain, honest fireman when lauded 

For saving these lives one by one. 
Said simply, to those who applauded, 

' My duty alone I have done.' 



ON A DOCTOR'S BIRTHDAY, Feb. 14TH, 1880 
AN ACROSTIC SONNET. 

D EVOTED to thy great and godlike art, 

I ntent on mitigating human woe, 

S killed to contend with Pain as with a foe ; 

C ool, strong, and brave to take thy fellow's part, 

R ight in the teeth of Death and wrest his dart, 

E re he can deal with it a fatal blow ; 

E voking gratitude from high and low : 

T hine were a lot to please the noblest heart. 

D id I know how, a wreath for thee I'd twine 

O f laurels that should never fade away, 

C lose clustered with glad thoughts of thee and thine, 

T herewith in part past kindness to repay. 

O f what I have, thou true Saint Valentine, 

R ight willingly I tender thee to-day. 



IRON-CLAD HEROES 

OR 

THE WRECK OF THE 'VICTORIA'* 

Beneath the smiling summer sky, 

Upon a placid sea, 
Where Cyprus gray looks o'er the bay 

Toward Syrian Tripoli, 
The royal ironclad went down. 

Her harbour full in view. 
As if some foe had dealt the blow 

Or fire-bolt from the blue. 

Her consort, veering round too close, 

With deadly armoured prow, 
Struck in its course, and all its force, 

Upon her starboard bow ; 
Each mighty ship from stem to stern 

Reeled with the sudden shock, 
Then drew back torn as by the horn 

Of some tremendous rock. 

* ' The order and discipline maintained on board the Victoria 
up to the moment of her sinking . . . will ever remain a noble 
example to the service.' — Admiralty Minute, November ist, 1893. 
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The Camperdown was crippled sore, 

But thro the flagship's side 
The waters vast poured thick and fast, 

Like an inflowing tide. 
Yet not a seaman lefl: his post. 

None from his duty failed ; 
Thro every rank, until she sank. 

Order and rule prevailed. 

Some loosed the pris'ners, some the sick 

Brought to the deck in haste ; 
Some toiling stood until the flood 

Reached upward to their waist ; 
And when all hands were ordered aft. 

Their captain's will to wait. 
They formed four deep along the steep 

And faced their threatening fate. 

And when the cry comes, ' Save yourselves ! , 

She's sinking fast ' — e'en then 
The Chaplain calms all fierce alarms. 

With two words — ' Steady, men ! ' * 
And while the struggling, seething mass 

Darkens the foaming wave 
The stronger still use strength and skill 

The sick and weak to save. 

* ' Steady, men, steady ! ' — spoken by the Rev. Samuel Morris, 
who shared the fate of most of the crew, and to whose memory 
a monument has been erected in Christ's Hospital, where he had 
been a successful student. He was naval instructor as well as 
Chaplain, and much beloved by all on board, as declared by the 
Hon. Capt. Bourke at the court martial. — S. B. 
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Upon his vessel's lurching bridge, 

Aghast the Admiral stands ; 
He had confessed the fault must rest 

On his ill-judged commands ; 
High fame was his an hour before : 

'Tis gone now like a breath ; 
And sore distressed, yet self-possessed. 

He stands and waits for death. 

Whate'er of blame must fall on him, 

Be this remembered, too : 
He' frankly owned and half atoned 

The error that he knew. 
When all his efforts proved in vain. 

And his last hope has flown, 
He bids his men seek safety then, 

But recks not of his own. 

The life-belt that was brought to him 

He bade the bringer wear : 
It seems as tho he made a vow 

His flagship's fate to share. 
But when one loving lad refused 

To leave him there alone, 
Tho fain to chide, his look belied 

The anger of his tone. 
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Young Lanyon still upon the bridge, 

Kept the death-watch with him ; 
Only a boy, his mother's joy, 

With figure small and slim ; 
Yet the proud seaman must have felt 

His anguished spirit cheered. 
As if on deck amid the wreck 

An angel had appeared. 

But none can tell the awful fears 

Of them that toiled below, 
Who learned too late their direful fate. 

And could not see their foe ; 
The shock that rent their mammoth ship 

Each grimy tar dismayed ; 
But while they doubt their bells ring out ; 

And one and all obeyed. 

' Half speed ahead ! ' was signalled last 

Into their darkening room, 
And so they sped ' half speed ahead ' 

Down to their dreadful doom ; 
To do their duty to the end 

Seemed all their simple thought ; 
And so they stood and 'gainst the flood 

A desperate fight they fought. 
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As some stupendous crippled whaley 

Far from its Northern home^x 
Stricken to death, till its last breath 

Lashes the surge to foam, 
So their stout ship drave staggering on, 

Cleaving the waves in vaiirs^ 
Leaned more and more, thew rdUijig o'er, 

Plunged underneath the main. 

The engines clanked, the screws revolved 

Within that foundering keel. 
Until the sea gained mastery 

And locked their arms of steel. 
And stifled all the stalwart hearts 

That there so bravely beat. 
That to the last stood firm and fast : 

God give them guerdon meet ! 

Britannia grieving for the loss 

Of this so gallant crew 
Hath solace blent with her lament 

For sons so staunch and true : 
While they who guard her boundless realm 

Can do and die like these, 
Nought shall abase from her high place 

The mistress of the se^s. 



Uo 1ftet /iDajests 

QUEEN VICTORIA 

EMPRESS OF INDIA 

A JOYOUS ODE OF JUBILEE ON THE 
COMPLETION OF THE SIXTIETH YEAR 
OF A REIGN UNRIVALLED IN HISTORY 

Our Gracious Sovereign Lady, Queen of Hearts, 
Upon the greatest of thy golden days 
Thy people's rapturous plaudits spake thy praise, 

With music that true love alone imparts ; 

The sun with orient splendour filled the air, 
While over earth and sea came every way 
A sound of myriads making holiday, 

All winging thro the spheres the selfsame prayer. 
Or crying, ' Hail, Queen-Empress ! ' 
Hail to thee 
Victoria, 
On this thy second, grander Jubilee I 

Thy people love thee — loved thee first that thou. 
Thro thy long ancestry of royal peers, 
Who reigned in Britain for a thousand years, 

Inheritedst the crown upon thy brow : 

Child-heiress then of half a hundred kings ; 
But now they love thee for the queenly way 
That thou hast played thy part, to this glad day, 

Which to thy feet an Empire's homage brings. 
As they cry, ' Hail, Queen- Empress 1 ' 
Hail to thee 
Victoria, 
Mistress of this world's mightiest monarchy 1 
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From thy pure presence Evil, foiled, hath fled : 
None for their errors found in thine excuse, 
Nor follies made the fashion thro thy use ; 

Vice before thee abashed hath hung her head. 

Pattern of daughter, wife, and motherhood 1 

Thy realms, recounting what they owe their Queen, 
Thank God for what thou hast — and hast not — been. 

Recall thy childhood's vow, ' I will be good^ ; 
And now cry, ' Hail, Queen-Empress ! ' 
Hail to thee 
Victoria, 
Of whom thy nobles learn nobility I 

To every wedded sister thou hast set 
Example how to keep her golden throne 
In that one heart where she would reign alone ; 

How best to wear her wifely coronet ; 

And how to yield agen what God had given. 
Awaiting, with undying, changeless love, 
Reunion with thine other self above. 

And keeping pace on earth with him in Heaven. 
So crying, ' Hail, Queen-Empress 1 ' 
Hail to thee, 
Victoria ! 
All lovers laud thy lifelong constancy. 
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Thy tender pity thou couldst ne'er refrain 

For all o'erwhelmed of Sorrow ; be their lot 

In loftiest palace, or in lowliest cot, 
Thy generous impulse sprang to ease their pain. 
And speak the comfort thine own griefs had taught. 

So hath thy life been, as its records tell ; 

And most for this thy people love thee well ; 
And to thine heart their own hearts' tribute brought 

When they cried, ' Hail, Queen-Empress ! ' 
Ha:il to thee 
Victoria, 

Sweet ministrant of sacred sympathy ! 

When asked how we might best commmemorate 
This joyous time of world-wide Jubilee ; 
And thou mad'st answer so befitting thee : 

For others always most compassionate — 

That we should help thy joyless suffering poor : 
Endow a sisterhood of nursing saints. 
Make actual what easeful Fancy paints, 

And so perpetuate this happy hour — 
We all cried, ' Hail, Queen-Empress ! ' 
Hail to thee 
Victoria, 
True votaress of Christian Charity. 
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Well in thy Teacher's footsteps hast thou trod 
Amid Life's mazes all these sixty years, 
Thro whose long vista every grace appears, 

Learned of thy mother and thy mother's God ; 

So that where'er thy spotless flag unfurled 
Thine influence went forth, thy constant zeal 
Both for God's glory and thy people's weal, 

And won the admiration of the world, 
Which crieth, ' Hail, Queen-Empress ! ' 
Hail to thee, 
Victoria, 
Who hast to monarchs taught true majesty I 

Greece, Carthage, Rome, had pageants and displays, 

When kings in chains were by their victors led ; 

They gat their glory by the blood they shed : 
Vae Victis ! was their antiphon of praise. 
Far nobler, grander triumphs have been thine : 

World-conquests but for furtherance of Peace, 
Which brought not desolation but increase. 
So that the vanquished bless thy rule benign. 

And now cry, ' Hail, Queen-Empress ! ' 
Hail to thee, 
Victoria, 

Who only hast destroyed their anarchy. 
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Dear was their tribute to thee, but more dear 
The homage of thy vassals over sea, 

Great Britain's greater children, bond yet free, 
Serving for love and sonship, not for fear, 
Who brought their fervent greetings from afar. 

The torrid South rousing the frozen North, 

And East the West, to send their finest forth 
To follow proudly thy triumphal car, 

And to cry, ' Hail, Queen-Empress ! ' 
Hail to thee, 
Victoria, 

Who hast so nobly won their fealty I 

The stalwart, true-born sons of British race, 
Saxons and Cymri, Scots and Celts, as one. 
Clasping close hands of kinship round thy throne, 

Their wide dominion keep by that embrace ; 

Whiles to the Great Eternal King of Kings 
They render homage ; and the nation's prayer, 
' God Save the Queen ! ' owns His unceasing care. 

And in His audience-chamber ever rings 
With their cry, ' Hail, Queen-Empress 1 ' 
Hail to thee, 
Victoria, 
True lodestar of thy people's loyalty ! 



WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 

In Memoriam. June 1898 

A SONNET OF APPRECIATION AND OF 
SUPPLICATION 

The world hath rarely mourned a monarch's end, 
But there hath lately passed beyond its ken 
A mighty leader of his fellow-men, 

Whom millions have bewailed as for a friend. 

Naught else had pleased so well his splendid pride, 
Who, careless of vain pomp and sordid pelf. 
Lived for the common good, instead of self; 

Ennobled others and untitled died. 

O God, we pray Thee raise up in his place 

Another man of like heroic mould, 
Who to yet loftier heights shall lead the race. 

Inspire with grander aims than greed for gold ; 
And, living alway as before Thy face, 

Shall grow the greater as he too grows old I 



TO OLIVER CROMWELL 

LORD PROTECTOR OF ENGLAND 
A Tercentenary Sonnet. 

Cromwell, thou staunch and stalwart Puritan, 

Called forth to champion thy country's cause 
'Gainst the weak, subtle, proud, despotic man. 

Who set at naught her liberties and laws ! 
By Faith made daring and by Freedom strong. 

Thou didst, with thy co-patriots, contest 
The right of kings to do their subjects wrong. 

And from the tyrant's grasp his sceptre wrest ; 
Then Lord Protector of thy native land, 

Thou didst restore her to her lofty place 
Among the nations, able to withstand 

Her own and Freedom's foemen by God's grace : 

In this three hundredth year since thy glad birth 
We laud thy fame and faith thro all the earth. 

Nov. 1899. 
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TO THE TSAR, NICHOLAS II 

THREE SONNETS OF APPRECIATION IN RESPONSE 
TO HIS RESCRIPT 

War to the famous Grecian monarch gave 
In youth, dominion o'er the world to hold, 
Save in his own proud breast, which uncontrolled 

Made the world-conqueror his passions' slave. 

Thou, from a race of Alexanders sprung,* 
Hast proved a worthier son, a truer Tsar ; 
And, like thy sires, abhorring ruthless war, 

Bellona's galling yoke hast from thee flung. 

An olive-leaf, which some white-wingfed dove 
Pluckt from the tree of life in Paradise 
And dropt when it drew near earth's low'ring skies. 

Fluttered to thee, as thou didst look above ; 

It touched thy lips ; and thou, with soul inspired. 

Spake what the prostrate world had long desired. 

II 

Thou knewest how the afflicted nations groan 
'Neath a Sisyphian curse, self-sentenced still. 
Up an interminable sterile hill, 

To push in vain an e'er-rebounding stone. 

Thou heard'st the poor's complaint and sullen moan ; 
Thou sawest such mad strife, unchecked, must fill 
The whole wide world with enmity and ill ; 

And this thou bidst the wrangling Nations own. 

* Of the last five Tsars, three have borne that name. — S. B. 
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Would they might all their costly cannon weld 

To plow-shares, shape to pruning-hooks their swords, 
And learning War no longer, be compelled 

To wrest from Nature only her rich hoards : 
Man's right of tenure in God's earth is held 

By tillage — whence full harvests He affords. 

Ill 

Let them who have no faith in God or good, 

Who boast their freedom while they hug their chains, 
O'er whose cold hearts the world-deluder reigns, 

Who care not what War costs — of others' blood — 

Let them deride, or doubt thee, if they please : 
Thou, who art 'whelmed with empire wider far 
Than the great Alexander won by war, 

Need'st not to answer aught to such as these.* 

Fear but thyself and pride, man's subtlest sin ; 
Still look above, whence sends the King of kings 
White doves of Peace with healing in their wings ; 

Rule by God's grace the lesser realm within ; 
And He will — if thou serve Him to the end — 
Thee and thy house from every foe defend. 

* ' I was speaking the other day to a delegate who came here 
full of all kinds of distrust of the Autocrat, and at first used to 
attribute everything that went wrong to the domineering, over- 
bearing, despotic ideas of the Russians. He told me that the 
result of the two months he had spent in constant intercourse 
with the representatives of the Russian Government had com- 
pletely changed his mind in relation to that matter.' — The Daily 
News 'Special Commissioner' to the Peace Conference at the 
Hague (Daily News, July 29th, 1899). 



TO A LADY DANCING 
A DEFERENTIAL SONNET 

I WATCHED a lady dancing yesternight, 
And thought I ne'er had realised so well 
The poetry of motion till this belle 

Waltzed up and down before my pleased sight, 

In a dark robe with rich red silk bedight, 

And seemed with twinkling feet to weave a spell, 
That grew more potent where her glances fell, 

And thrilled the senses with a swift delight. 

I've watched a swan gUde o'er a silver lake, 
I've watched a lark upwinging o'er the lea, 

I've watched a fawn bound thro' a woodland brake, 
I've watched a ship sail o'er a moonlit sea : 

But none did more entrancing movements make 
Than Lady Mildred dancing dreamily. 



TO A PROUD LADY 

A PRECATORY SONNET 

Fair Favourite of Fortune's kindliest care, 
Whom in her lavish bounty she hath blessed 
With every charm sweet woman e'er possessed, 

O, Lady ! List thee to a poet's prayer : 

'Tis much he asks ; yet 'tis but leave to share 
The task of those who wait on thy behest, 
With the brave hound, by thy kind hand caressed, 

Who keeps his faithful watch beside thy chair. 

Thy page more glad than Ganymede should be. 
Whom mighty Jove took for his comeliness 

'Mid gods and goddesses to bend the knee ; 
I, tho not comely, crave like sweet duress ; 

My rapt heart would delight to wait on thee. 
And share the sunshine of thy loveliness. 



TO A QUARTETTE 

A SONNET OF ECSTACY 

How exquisite, and yet how rare a thing, 
Is a sweet, rich, heart-stirring, human voice ! 
Whene'er to such I listen I rejoice 

As prisoned souls to hear a skylark sing ; 

It makes me for a while forget the sting * 

Of sordid cares, and think had I the choice 
Of all God's gifts it should be such a voice ; 

'Twere treasure to be envied of a king. 

Judge then, ye Muses, what was my delight 
To hear four fair young sister-singing birds 

With four such voices in one song unite ! 
'Twas heavenly harmony surpassing words : 

Such sirens breaking on a hermit's peace 

Would make him only pray, they ne'er would cease. 



THE MUSES' REMONSTRANCE 

AGAINST THE 

CONVERSION OF HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE INTO 

A WEST-END STOCK EXCHANGE (1878*) 

Much contumely hath the Drama known, 

But none more grievous than the latest one : 

'Twere worthy outcome of a sordid age 

That ' bulls ' and ' bears ' should roar upon the stage 

Where Grisi, Mario, and Pasta sang, 

While rapturous plaudits to the rafters rang ; 

Whose failing fortunes Jenny Lind restored. 

To be by listening worlds herself adored ; 

Where Mozart's music first thrilled English ears. 

With gay Rossini's and grim Meyerbeer's ; 

Where Michael Costa his proud sceptre swayed, 

Where Taglioni danced and Rachel played ; 

Where Braham, Reeves, and queenly Catherine Hayes, 

Of native art the standard sought to raise ; 

Where Tamburini's glorious voice was heard, 

And Sontag sang like some entranced bird ; 

Where Catalini charmed, Rubini reigned. 

And many a brilliant star hath waxed and waned. 

Shall drivelling dotards here their conclave hold. 

And cheat and gamble in their greed for gold ? 

Shall mean men jabber o'er their ill-got hoards 

Where flute-voiced goddesses have graced the boards ? 

That such a house should come to such an end. 

Pray Heaven the Fates and Furies may forfend ! 

'Twere better burned again than ope its portals 

To such a crew of money-mongering mortals. 

* Or into an annexe of the Carlton Hotel, 1901. — S. B. 
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TO KITTY STEPHENS 

(COUNTESS OF ESSEX) 

AN EXPOSTULATORY SONNET 

Accept a poet's tribute, Queen of Song, 

Once regnant over countless hearts, but now, 
Tho a fair coronet adorns thy brow, 

Lost to our view amid a titled throng. 

Save thine enchanting voice, so sweet and strong. 
And that rare excellence which all allow, 
No patent of nobility hadst thou. 

When thou didst keep thine high estate so long. 

Yet while the music of thy dulcet throat 
Could thrill a multitude with swift delight. 

Or move to tears, like Philomel's sad note. 
Did not their homage all thy gifts requite ? 

Could coronet or titles e'er promote 

Thee — who wast Queen of hearts in thine own right ? 



TO LADY FREAKE 

Authoress of ' Les Beaux Arts ' and composer of the incidental music 

A CONGRATULATORY SONNET 

We luckless English votaries at the shrine 
Of Thalia, coy Muse of Comedy, 
Too long have had to sing — in minor key, 

When we would woo the graces of the Nine : 

Our rivals' Gallic wit did so outshine. 
We had to meekly beg their recipe. 
Or filch our offerings (without a fee) 

From their full altars by the Seine or Rhine.* 

Now we agen look up ; and Albion cries. 

Exultant, to Fair France — ' Your boasting cease. 

For have I not a daughter yet more wise. 
Surpassing the famed poetess of Greece, 

Who with your sons, in sparkling verses, vies. 
In their own tongue and her own melodies.' 



* Most British playwrights, at the time referred to, were busy, 
with lexicon and grammar, making ' adaptations ' from the 
French — or German. The late Lady Freake's comedietta in 
French, admirably rendered, at her private theatre, by Lady 
Sebright and Mr, Colnaghi, was a welcome reversal of the 
rule.— S. B. 
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TO ADELAIDE LILIAN LEE NEILSON 

AN ADULATORY SONNET 

Syren, whose witchcraft doth all charms embrace 
That thou hast, round thy bright creations, thrown, 
Inspired by poets' verse but still thine own — 

Thou art like Rosalind in form and face, 

A very Viola in winsome grace, 
A match for Beatrice in merrie wit. 
And perfect counterpart of Juliet, 

To whom thy beauty shows thy kindred race : 

Those lovely lustrous eyes — where all who gaze 
May learn the fluttering insect's fatal bliss — 

Those cheeks which tempt the sun's enraptured rays. 
Those ripe red lips, a king might crave to kiss. 

Speak thee a daughter of a Southern clime. 

And subject meet for poets' choicest rhyme. 
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TO THE 'QUEEN' OF 'THE HAPPY LAND* 
A TRIBUTARY SONNET 

With Juno's stature and Minerva's mien, 
Diana's stately limbs and Venus' face, 

Well dost thou fill thine arduous role, O Queen ! 
With wondrous stateliness and regal grace. 

Queen Helen ! namesake of the beauteous girl 
For whose regard had countless lovers sighed, 

Esteemed by half the world its peerless pearl, 
For whom the nations fought and heroes died. 

Hadst thou been a king's daughter and unwed. 
Innumerable bards thy charms had sung ; 

And all Earth's princes to this land had sped 

To woo thee with brave show and suasive tongue : 

So England's Helen, and not she of Troy, 
Would henceforth all enamoured pens employ. 
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To MISS ELLEN TERRY AS 'JULIET* 
A COMMENDATORY SONNET 

Until to-night it had seemed strange to me 
That Romeo should Rosaline forget, 
And — e'en with the bewitching Capulet — 

Fall into Love's sweet madness instantly. 

But I no more can doubt, whiles watching thee 
Thus recreate my Master's Juliet — 
Most perfect portraiture that poet yet 

Hath ever rendered of Love's potency. 

'Tis not that thou art beautiful alone, 
That there's a living poem in thy face, 

And music in thy voice's every tone. 

But that thou seemest an embodied grace : 

To chance so suddenly on aught so fair 
And not to fall in love the wonder were. 
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TO MARY ANDERSON 

(MADAME NOVARO) 

A SUPPLICATORY SONNET 

To thee, erst Queen of Beauty and of Art, 
The idol of thy subjects and their pride, 
Till from their ardent gaze thyself didst hide. 

And in the zenith of thy fame depart, 

When the bright Love-god smote thee with his dart. 
And one who long had sought thee for his bride, 
A devotee who would not be denied, 

Enshrined thee in his home and in his heart — 

To thee, bright ornament and beauteous star, 
Whose name shall History blazon on her page, 

Thro Time's dark vistas long to shine afar, 
Pure gem and lustrous jewel of the stage — 

To thee, Britannia and Columbia pray : 
Return and reassume thy joyous sway. 



TO A YOUNG ACTRESS 

AN ADMONITORY SONNET 

Thine is a sultry sphere for such a flower. 

Dear child, forget not, Beauty must decay ; 

Goodness alone grows fairer day by day. 
And bringeth joy and peace in Death's dread hour. 

Let Purity be to thee as a tower ; 

Loathe every evil thought and word and way ; 

And ask of Heaven some true heart for thy stay, 
Who'll deem thy loveliness a liberal dower. 

To God Who made thee draw thou near in prayer ; 

His eye at all times seeth all thy ways ; * 
Let thy fond mother every purpose share ; 

Fear not Reproach, nor be beguiled by Praise : 

So shalt thou be a credit to the Stage, 

Glad in thy youth and honoured in thine age. 

* ' The Lord's eyes are in every place, beholding the evil and 
the good.' — Prov. xv. 3. Cf. Psalm cxxxix. 3. 



TO MISS MARGUERITE MACINTYRE 
AS 'JUDITH* 

At the Bristol Musical Festival 

AN ACROSTIC SONNET 

F air Marguerite, enchanting queen of Song, 

A ccept the tribute of one subject heart, 

I nspired of thee, in Judith's tragic part, 

R apt and entranced, like all the listening throng ; 

WI ade captive at thy will and borne along, 

A s Holofernes, by more witching art, 

R ejoiced that thou couldst use no sword nor dart 

G ainst him, as 'gainst the tyrant fierce and strong, 

U se were ill-used to such things in thy case : 

E nacting Hate, thy loving soul belies 

R epulsive words ; each line of thy sweet face, 

I n harmony with thy translucent eyes, 

T ells that gross Passion hath in thee no place, 

E xcept as Art dictates what Heart denies. 

Clifton, 

Oct, 2/\th, 1890. 



TO MY THREE SISTERS IN PARADISE 

A MYSTICAL SONNET 

Sweet sister Spirits, who have gone before 
Unto our Father's brighter Home above, 
Tell me, ye angel-acolytes of Love, 

Do ye agen revisit Earth's sad shore. 

Leaving that Sacred Presence ye adore. 
To warn or comfort, strengthen or reprove 
Those who amid Life's 'wildering mazes move. 

Still subject to the sins which they deplore. 

Like the soft echoes of a vesper bell. 
Your voices in the gloaming I can hear, 

Diffusing o'er my soul a subtle spell. 
Until I seem to feel that ye are near ; 

And my heart whispers what ye know full well : 
Ye, more than ever now, to me are dear. 



TO MY 'SECOND MOTHER* 

A MEMORIAL SONNET 

Dear friend and mother, whom my mother loved, 
And who loved her, and me for her sweet sake, 
And for mine own, if I do not mistake ; 

Thou hast a secpnd mother to me proved. 

Since God took mine away and thy heart moved 
To sympathy, that my heart should not break, 
When to life's keenest woes I did awake, 

And was by thee consoled, advised, reproved. 

How much I owe to thee no words can tell, 
Of peace and hope and joy alike renewed, 

Of faith uplifted whensoe'er it fell. 

And my faint heart with courage fresh endued. 

May He Who knoweth all reward thee well 

In that bright world where thou art gone to dwell. 



TO A MINIATURE PORTRAIT 

(OF LADY H. V.) 

IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 

O EXQUISITELY fair ! O beauty rare ! 

O loveliness supreme ! 
Tho such surround thee now, 
No painter's fiction thou, 

Nor poet's dream. 

O fairer far than these ! more fit to please ! 

No empty vision cold, 
But living, breathing form, 
With life-blood rich and warm 

And charm untold. 

O proud and peerless face ! O witching grace ! 

Thine eyes of azure blue 
Caught from some cloudless sky 
Their lustrous harmony 

And perfect hue. 

O richly dowered of fate 1 most fortunate 1 

Forget not day by day 
All that can charm the sight 
Gives but a brief delight. 

Then fades away. 

O sovran for an hour I O mortal flower ! 

In those bright realms above 
Three things alone remain 
Of all Earth's children gain : 

Worth, Wisdom, Love. 



ONLY A PAWN 

A CHESS-PLAYER'S PROBLEM 'AT THE FRONT' 

'Tis only a pawn on the chess-board of Life, 
That has made its last move to avert a ' check- 
mate/ 
A soldier of fortune who fell in the strife, 
Who had charged with his comrades and here met his 
fate.* 

He volunteered gaily, and travelled from far 
In response to the call of the Homeland and Queen, 

Expectant to reap from the red fields of war 
Early fruits of renown that for victors have been. 

Alas ! the young trooper, unhorsed by the foe. 
On the wide barren veldt his last billet has got ; 

How little he recked that his dreams would end so. 
That to fall in the conflict could e'er be his lot I 

All powerless now to hold rifle or rein. 
There he lies with his bronzed face upturned to the sky ; 

No more shall his heart throb with passion or pain, 
For his spirit hath answered the roll-call on high. 

But what is that lying beside his left arm ? 
'Tis a chess-board ! with pieces all scattered around. 

For prisoners' solace how endless its charm ! 
But was ever such thing on a battlefield found ? 

* As reported by the war correspondent of a daily paper, and 
finely depicted in The Graphic, July 14th, igoo. — S. B. 
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A true devotee, with his favourite game, 
He would cheer his last moments while waiting for 
Death ; 

Some problem would solve ere the ambulance came. 
Or some problem set forth ere he drew his last breath. 

For one tiny piece he left standing alone 
On the top of the water-tin, close to his head, 

A pawn — while the rest of the pieces lie prone ! 
Is it some object-lesson ? How shall it be read ? 
# # * # 

That pawn — tho its pow'r and its value seem small. 
Is as needful as any the game to complete ; 

And tho in the conflict it chances to fall. 
May have done its full share to avert a defeat. 

But if it can pass thro the ranks of the foe, 
Uncaptured, unstayed, pressing steadfastly on, 

A pawn is transformed on a sudden, and lo ! 
'Tis a queen, and hath ofttimes the victory won. 

The triumph is not wholly theirs who prevail ; 
Nor defeat all their portion who lose in the game : 

How we fail, in what spirit we conquer or fail ; 
'Tis this will determine our future and fame. 

When ' Time ' shall be called and the Umpire declare 
If the game we call Life has been won, lost or drawn, 

The piece that has fallen the triumph may share 
Of the piece that was ' queened ' — each was only a pawn. 



THE QUEEN'S LAST VOYAGE 

Who goes there ? 
What ship is that seeking to enter the Sound ? 

The Queen of the Seas, 
In Her Majesty's yacht, homeward bound. 

Pass, Queen of the Seas ! 
All is well, and a great calm around. 

Pass, O Queen of the Seas, pass in peace, 
On thy triumphal voyage for home ! 

All is wondrously still ; 
E'en the waves neath thy keel 

Cease from turmoil and foam, 
Like the Viking's wild coursers 

That drooped their high crests 

As they followed his bier, 
Understanding somehow, he should mount them 
No more, nor caress them — down here. 

So pass on ! 
The rich sunshine of Heaven 

Shines bright on thy path, as of old : 
It is gilding the watery waste ; 

And is changing the sands into gold. 

Yea, pass on I 
The grim watch-dogs of Ocean 

Are lining thy path to the shore, 
And are waiting with resonant thunder. 

To signal thy passage once more 
To the land over which thou hast reigned 

And hast loved, for so many long years. 
While the world's new Armada — 

(Which now, not for war in our channel appears, 
But to show to thee homage) — 

The message repeats to the echoing spheres : 
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That thou comest — 

Alas I no, not thou : 
Thy mere semblance and substance of clay. 

Thou thyself art not here ; 
Thou art risen to realms of celestial day : 

For thy most queenly actions and words, 
Fruits of Faith worked oiit ever in love, 

Have now gained unto thee, of God's grace 
And His promise, a Kingdom above. 

* * * * 

But thy people, who've served thee so long. 
And whose love, with their service, has grown- 

We whose mothers have taught us to link 
Thy loved name in our prayers with their own- 

We, alas ! shall behold thee no more, 
And no more at thy coming rejoice ; 

We shall hear nevermore the sweet sound 
Of thy tender and sonorous voice. 

So we mourn with thy son, for his mother — 
Whom each as a mother reveres. 

Thou art gone, thou art dead ; 
And thy funeral train is a nation in tears. 

* * * # ■ 

But thou goest not out of hearts. 
Beloved Queen ! 

Thou art throned there for aye. 
Wheresoever we dwell, in the Fortunate Isles, 

Or in lands far away. 
Thou shalt never by us be forgotten ; 

Our children their children shall tell 
Of the good Queen, so greatly beloved. 

Who ruled Britain so long and so well. 
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